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GRID CLEANERS take out the heavy and small trash, the long 
stems, the sticks — without wasting lint; without fibre damage 
. . . because round grids are kinder to cotton than screens 
or saws. 

SUPER-JET following the famed Lummus Double Moting, 90 Saw 
Gin, takes out the final trash, but leaves in the lint for a better 
turnout of a better spinning-quality staple. 

SUPER THERMEX FEEDERS use the Lummus Engineered, gentle hot 
air washed technique for removal of fine trash, and deliver a 
better opened and cleaner cotton. 

The modern Lummus ginning system is the highly perfected 
result of Lummus engineering know-how, applied to cotton con- 
ditioning since 1869. Write for full information, 


L U M M U S COTTON GIN CO. 


Established 1869 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA . paitas « FRESNO © MEMPHIS 








Scores Outstanding Record 
in Cleaning Roughly Harvested Cotton 


This past ginning season Continental’s exclusive Impact Cleaner has demonstrated 
that it is in a class by itself. This has been true especially in areas where cotton grow- 
ing conditions are most adverse. Outstanding success and extremely heavy demand for 
this machine have been due to its tremendous cleaning capacity combined with its 
unique ability to extract sticks, stems, green leaf and motes, which ordinary spiked 
cylinder cleaners do not remove from roughly harvested cotton. 


Continental’s Impact Cleaner has no screens beneath the revolving cylinders to 
obstruct the passing of foreign matter. This eliminates completely the recurring prob- 
lems of cleaning these screens. 


Write for Bulletin 190-B which gives complete description. 


Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 








E verything you want in 
a cotton- In engine 
is designed into a LeRoi 


—to cut your power costs 


per bale 





A Le Roi ts not a “converted” engine but one specially 
designed for cotton-gin and oil-mill service. That's why 
you get all these important advantages from Le Rot: 


Constant speed operation — very sensitive governors 
and quick acceleration provide for load changes and main- 
tain constant operating speed. 


Ideal for inside installations — a ‘‘closed breathing” 
system seals the crankcase so that oil and gas fumes can't 
contaminate the air — and prevents entry of lint and dirt. 


Operation on low-cost fuels — Le Roi engines are 
designed especially to burn natural gas, butane, or pro- 
pane. Proper compression ratios provide low fuel con- 
sumption and low fuel cost per bale. 


Minimum floor space required — compact “V"’ designs 
take up less room and reduce installation costs. 


Special cooling system — ideal for hard water areas 
where standard heat exchangers can’t be used. Automati- 
cally maintains uniform water temperature regardless of 
weather conditions. 

Reserve power and easy maintenance are other advan- 
tages. See a Le Roi at work and you'll see why Le Roi is 
the world’s largest manufacturer of cotton-gin and oil- 
mill engines. Write for our latest bulletin. F-s2 


Bw Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 





PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSORS TRACTAIR 
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Ginners, Compressors, Associations 
Enthusiastically Endorse New Buckle 
Now Shipped with Dixisteel Ties 


For years the industry has searched for a cotton tie 
buckle that has the holding strength of the band itself. 
And now, after two years of research, development 
and exhaustive testing, Atlantic Steel Company is 

PAT. APPLIED FOR proud to announce such a buckle has been perfected 
and is being shipped with its 1955 ties. 


~~ Ginners, compressors, and shippers have tested this 


~~! : new buckle under the most severe conditions—and it 
has come through with flying colors. 

On standard density cotton the new DIXISTEEL 
Buckle has proved 100% satisfactory. No slippage. No 
broken or bent buckles. Virtually no bands cut at the 
buckle. 

On high density bales, the new buckle has proved 
. superior to other buckles. One compress-warehouse 
e 60% stronger 5 na aakeee : 

reported no slippage on 85% of the bales and negli- 

© Transmits 87% of tie strength, compared gible slippage on LS less than Yinch! Another 

: ares reported no slippage. And spiders were found on only 
with Arrow’s 60% two out of 700 bales when they reached port. 

Managers, foremen, tiers, shippers all agree that the 
new DrxisTEEL Buckle is a tremendous improvement 
over the old arrow buckle. 

Specify DixisTEEL Cotton Ties and you will get the 
new DixistEEt Buckle. 


Greatest Development Since 1881 


@ Good throat, easy threading 


@ Lies flat to band—makes palletizing easy; 
minimizes friction against other metals in 
boxcars—believed a cause of cotton fires 


@ Lips are equal width on both sides DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


of the slot Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 pounds and contain 
30 ties—each 15/16 inches by approximately 19 gauge, 11% 

: feet long. Thirty buckles attached to each bundle. Sixty-pound 

@ Breaking strength 300 to 1000 pounds ties also are made. Both weights available without buckles. 


greater than other buckles Buckles shipped in kegs or carload bulk lots. 


made only by the 





COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES Atlantic Steel Company 


TRADE MARK 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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EXPELLERS 


Red Lion, 
Duo and 











\ mechanical Expeller process. DRYERS 






Super Duo 
q) types. 


























High capacity removal of moisture 











from grains and vegetable oil seeds. 














SOLVENT PLANTS ~—sé* 
Total immersion, basket type, or horizontal 





extractors for erection indoors or out. . . 








EXSOLEX 
A patented pre-press, 
solvent extraction method. 
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COOKER-DRYERs 






Properly 
Condition 

Oleagineous 
Materials. 







SCREENING 
TANKS 


P roduct 
Oil Cooling 
Systems. 


FLAKING MILLS 


Make Uniform flak 
es of 
any specified thickness. 










GRAIN EXPANDERS 


Expands corn, wheat, hom; 
; j , » hominy fe 
into crisp, Palatable, ieee 
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* ON OUR COVER 


After winter snows have started piling up on the 
mountain tops of the West, the valleys still pro- 
vide some green grazing for livestock, as shown 
in the picture on our current cover. The contrast 
creates not only beautiful scenery but food for 
thought as to the infinite variety of conditions 
which nature presents within the distance of a 
few miles. 


Photograph by Bob Taylor 
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THE 
VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 





GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried 

into being. Only the years me 

can confer it— 
yeors of consistent, 
dependable performance. § 
Rotor Lift's reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 


Domestic: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7. Foreign: Latin- 
American countries $10; all others $15 per year. (Not accepted 
for “Iron Curtain” countries.) All subscriptions cash with order, 


THE CoTTON GIN AND 

O1 MILL Press is the Official 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 

communications and news * * * 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expreasions 
or policies contained herein. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
3116 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS 26, TEXAS 


A PROGRESSIVE AND RESPONSIBLE PUBLICATION 
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Attention Slurry Owners... 


You, too, can now use 
liquid PANOGEN 


iT COSTS NO MORE! 


Yes, liquid PANOGEN is now available in a form you can 
use in your present slurry seed treater, and it costs no more 
than other disinfectants. 








There’s no unpleasant mercury dust... no hard-to-clean- 
out sediment. 

Truly, liquid PANOGEN “takes the worry out of slurry.” 

Especially developed for the slurry owner, PANOGEN 
mixes readily with water. Because it forms a stable solution, 
it will not settle out. This means no more cleaning out of 
the slurry tank, buckets, etc. There’s far less work when you 
treat seed with PANOGEN liquid. 

But aside from making seed treatment easier and more 
pleasant, liquid PANOGEN enables you to offer your cus- 
tomers the most modern, most effective seed treatment 
obtainable. 

PANOGEN treatment won’t come off. There’s no unpleas- 
ant dust when planting. PANOGEN contains cyano (methyl- 
mercuri) guanidine, a most effective mercury compound for 
controlling many seed and soil borne diseases of cotton, 
wheat, oats, barley, and sorghum. 

In fact, PANOGEN is the on/y liquid seed disinfectant that 
has been widely recommended by agricultural colleges from 
coast to coast. 

Liquid PANOGEN offers another important advantage to 
the slurry owner... it contains a dye which tints each seed 
pink (like this page). This is added especially for your 
protection to help you be sure that every seed is protected. 

For more information on liquid PANOGEN or the name of 
your nearest PANOGEN Distributor, write William L. War- 
ren, Southern Sales Supervisor, Panogen, Inc., Box 1014, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 









7 / J / 7 
LIQUID SEED DISINFECTANT 
A PRODUCT OF PANOGEN, INC....RINGWOOD, ILLINOIS 








PHILLIPS 66 
HEXANE, and HEPTANE ARE 


CLEAN. Modern refining processes, me- 
ticulous care in every handling operation, 


\ 
, as well as special shipping techniques, as- 
, sure Phillips customers of solvents that 


are extra clean! 


PURE. You can depend on water-white 
Phillips 66 Solvents for purity. They leave 
no taint of taste or odor . . . no tint of color 
to contaminate your oil or meal. Cleaner, 
purer solvents make better products! 
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UNIFORM. Phillips exacting standard 
of quality assures uniform, narrow boiling 
ranges ... every time! No light ends... 
no heavy residues. And uniform solvents 
mean more efficient plant operations. 


4 Write for full information, or wire us for 


ao : 
[Iniform immediate delivery. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY ° 22022 Prociucze Division * Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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Extension Specialist’s 
Idea Encourages Better 
Practices in Ginning 





reports with Edwin J. O’Neal, Extension Service specialist. 


UALITY 


REPORTS 


HELP GINNERS 


By ROBERT STEARNS’ 


ONFUSION swept the ginning in- 
dustry in Dona Ana County, New 
Mexico, during the 1954 season. When 
rains came in late September, cotton 


grades fell—as usual. But—and this 
wasn’t usual — the grades never re- 
covered. 


The number of bales graded Good 
Middling practically vanished. Strict 
Middling dropped to less than half the 
amount of bales so graded in 1952 and 
1953. The percentage of Middling cotton 
more than doubled the average of the 
two previous years, and Strict Low Mid- 
dling grades increased three-fold. 

No one could agree on why. Farmers 
complained vigorously to their ginners. 
Ginners in turn questioned accuracy of 
reports from the federal classing office. 
And mutual confidence among the three 
groups went into a serious decline. 


e Confidence Is Restored—Today, that 
confidence is largely restored—thanks 
to the enterprise of an alert member of 
the New Mexico Extension Service, E. J. 
O’Neal, cotton marketing specialist. 
O’Neal has launched a series of reports 
which show the percentages of cotton, 
by grade and staple, produced at all lo- 
cal gins, week by week throughout the 
season. 

1The author of this article is a cotton farmer in 


New Mexico who has written agricultural articles 
for a number of leading publications. 
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For the first time, ginner and farmer 
alike now have the “hard facts” at their 
finger-tips—up-to-date facts that give 
the complete picture of the comparative 
grades and staples produced by each in- 
dividual gin. Last year’s confusion is 
now a thing of the past. Cotton men are 
asking one another: “How did we ever 
get along without a survey like this?” 


e Quality Has Improved — The weekly 
reports have sparked a widespread cam- 
paign for cotton quality improvement 
among area ginners. For example, 
O’Neal’s figures show that of the total 
cotton classed from 12 Dona Ana gins in 
September, 1955, 23.5 percent came out 
Good Middling. Compare that to 9.8 per- 
cent Good Middling for the same month 
and the same gins in 1954: Dona Ana 
cotton leaders attribute this sharp in- 
crease largely to action taken as a di- 
rect result of the “how-are-we-doing?”’ 
reports issued to ginners by O’Neal’s 
office. 

At first, many ginners 
O’Neal’s reports. “But it wasn’t long, 
O’Neal says, “before ginners began tel- 
ephoning me and blowing their stacks 
because their plants weren’t included in 
the survey.” This year, by insistant de- 
mand, O’Neal has expanded his survey 
nearly tenfold. It now covers 107 gins in 
five Southern New Mexico counties 
(Dona Ana, Luna, Chaves, Eddy and 


scoffed at 


” 
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Lea) and in six West Texas counties 
(El Paso, Reeves, Pecos, Ward, Hud- 
speth, and Culberson). The report in- 
cludes nearly all gins processing Acala 
1517-type cotton in these two states. 

O’Neal’s office gives the report top- 
speed treatment. O’Neal gets the week’s 
statitstics from the federal classing of- 
fices in El Paso and Pecos, Texas, and 
Carlsbad, N.M., promptly each Satur- 
day. He summarizes and extrapolates 
the figures into quick-to-read form and 
rushes the reports into the mail by the 
following Wednesday. 

“The ginner receives the previous 
week’s figures during the week follow- 
ing,” O’Neal says. “And if I spot a se- 
rious drop in any gin’s standing in my 
preliminary scan of the statistics on Sat- 
urday or Monday, I contact the gin man- 
ager involved immediately so that he 
can give speedy attention to the trouble.” 

As the reports come out, each ginner 
studies them carefully, checking his 
plant’s efficiency against that of neigh- 
boring gins. O’Neal’s report includes 
county or area “averages” in his fig- 
ures as yardsticks for comparison. Those 
ginners who’ve felt certain that they’ve 
been doing a good job find out just how 
efficient their efforts have actually been. 
If a manager discovers that his plant is 
ranking below average, he usually snaps 
into action to remedy the situation. 


e Timeliness Important—“Timeliness in 
distributing information to the ginner 
is the big advantage of this survey,” 
O’Neal points out. “For example, one 
ginner who was rating low in efficiency 
according to the report, traced the cause 
to minor mechanical troubles previous- 
ly unnoticed. He shut down a few hours 
for repairs and immediately jumped to 
among the leaders in the survey. 
“Other ginners, alerted by the report, 
succeeded in improving their standings 
by merely adjusting the operation of 
their cleaners, dryers, or gin stands, or 
by bypassing some of their equipment. 
If these weekly comparisons hadn’t been 
available, the chances are that many of 
these minor adjustments would have 
been overlooked for the entire season.” 


e Equipment Improved — The “fix-up” 
enthusiasm inspired by the survey has 
carried over between seasons. Several 
gins made major gin machinery changes 
last spring and summer,—in some cases 
by adding new equipment on the strength 
of the facts in the O’Neal survey. In 
doing this, many operators received help- 
ful suggestions from the USDA Cotton 
Ginning Laboratory in nearby Mesilla 
Park, N.M. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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@ Meetings on Cotton 


Planned in Texas 


PLANS for two important cotton meet- 
ings in Texas during December have 
been announced through the office of 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association’s 
agricultural director, C. B. Spencer. The 
meetings are as follows: 

Dec. 7—Agricultural and business lead- 
ers of the Dallas-Fort Worth area have 
been invited to a discussion of the pink 
bollworm situation at 2 p.m., Dec. 7, at 
the office of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, 3724 Race Street, Dallas. R. W. 
White, USDA; Charlie Chapman, Texas 
Department of Agriculture; and Dr. J. 
C. Gaines, Texas A. & M. College, will 
be among authorities who will partici- 


pate in the pink bollworm discussion. 


Dec. 9—A joint meeting of the produc- 
tion and insect and disease sections of 
the Statewide Cotton Committee of 
Texas will be held 9:30-3:30 on Dec. 9 
at Memorial Student Center, Texas A. & 
M. College, it has been announced by 
Spencer, production committee chairman, 
and Eugene Butler, insect and disease 
control sections chairman. The Progres- 


sive Farmer and Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association will be hosts at 
lunch. 


This 1956 “kick-off” meeting is planned 
to stimulate teamwork in planning im- 
proved practices in cotton production 
and to discuss probiems in insect and 
disease control and production as a 
whole. 





Mr. Ginner...the most 
important part of your 
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INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE, 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH AND 


DURABILITY 





C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST. 





e NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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Many Fires at Plains Gins 
During Windy Week End 


Many cotton fires at gins and com- 
presses in the South Plains area of 
Texas have been reported during the 
past two weeks, with the ginning season 
in full swing. One of the worst series 
was during the week end of Nov. 26-27 
when fires and high winds were esti- 
mated to have done damage of over 
$250,000. 

About $125,000 of this total was in the 
destruction of Al’s Gin, operated by Al 
Marcy, six miles west of Lubbock. 
Daugherty Gin, near Daugherty, oper- 
ated by R. D. Holley, was estimated to 
have had a $23,000 fire. Barker Gin, 
Floydada, lost 60 bales of cotton and 
about 20 trailers for a total estimated 
by R. N. Barker at $15,000. Citizens’ 
Co-op Gin, near Smyer, lost cotton and 
trailers valued at $20,500. Dean’s Gin, 
Roundup, estimated fire losses at $18,- 
000; Heard’s Gin, Levelland, had a 
$12,000 fire; Gage Gin at Bula, $11,000 
loss; and Robertson Gin near Lorenzo 
approximately $8,000. 

Many other smaller fires were re- 
ported to the Lubbock Avalanche during 
the period. 


Two Former NCPA Staff 


Members Make News 


Two former members of the staff of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation’s Educational Service who are 
known to many members of the industry 
made news recently. Both were associ- 
ated with NCPA about 20 years ago. 

W. Tap Bennett, Savannah, is the new 
president of the Georgia College of 
Agriculture Alumni Association. The 
alumni leader is director of the agri- 
cultural department of the Central of 
Georgia Railway. 

George S. Templeton, director of the 
U.S. Rabbit Experiment Station, Fon- 
tana, Calif., also a former NCPA staff 
member, has written a new _ book, 
“Domestic Rabit Production.” Interstate, 
Danville, Ill., is the publisher of the 210- 
page book by a man who is nationally 
recognized as an authority on _ the 
subject. 


FFA Boys Appreciate Trip 


“It was a trip I’ll never forget,” 
Wayne Smith, Elberton Future Farmer, 
wrote to J. E. Moses, secretary, Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, in a 
letter of appreciation for the prize he 
received from the Association. Other 
FFA boys and their chapter advisers 
have written to thank the crushers for 
their sponsorship of a trip to the na- 
tional FFA convention this fall. 


Memphis Men Navy’s Guests 


Members of the cotton oil industry 
were among Memphis businessmen who 
flew to Pensacola recently for a visit on 
the aircraft carrier Saipan. They in- 
cluded J. Lester Crain, HumKo Co.; 
W. B. Dashiell, broker; and W. C. Man- 
ley, Jr., broker. 


@ E. L. NASH, superintendent, 
has transferred from the Southland mill 
at Waxahachie to the firm’s Temple, 
Texas, mill. B. C. ANDERSON succeeded 
him at his former location. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
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Help the seed you treat 
produce more cotton... 


Usea 
DuPont Seed 
Disinfectant 


Superior seed protection improves stands and 
boosts cotton yields. With a Du Pont Seed Disinfectant, 
it’s easy to offer maximum protection on cottonseed. There 
are liquid, slurry or dry formulations . . . to provide top 
effectiveness in any type treating equipment. 


Du Pont Liquid 365 is for use in slurry treaters or 
direct in the new mist-type ready-mix treaters. It contains 
two kinds of mercury—to reach hidden disease and for 
long-lasting effectiveness. Seed is protected from rots and 
seedling blights caused by seed- and soil-borne organisms, 
and getsa uniform red coloring to assure easy identification. 


Ceresan® M-2x is the outstanding slurry treatment 
for cottonseed. It offers dustless treating, handling and 
planting. Saves you work in handling, too, because it’s 
double strength. And with the handy 5-lb. package there’s 
no scooping from bulk. This gives you exact measurement 
—to cut the risk of improper treating rates. 


Ceresan® M is the product for dry treating. It’s the 
original mercurial seed disinfectant. Build extra business 
by stocking ‘‘Ceresan” M for the customers who treat 
their seed at home. 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning 
or caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 
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Cottonseed brought $12 a ton 
and oil at 22 cents per 

gallon was sold in whiskey 
barrels when plant 

was constructed in the town 
“too beautiful to burn.” 


ECOND-HAND WHISKEY barrels 

were used to ship cottonseed oil; 
seed brought $12 a ton, delivered to the 
mill; and $4,650 would equip an oil mill 
back in 1882 when six Mississippians 
built what is the oldest crushing mill 
operating teday in the U.S. 

“Oldest” can be a fighting word, when 
used to describe a woman or an oil mill, 
so an explanation may be advisable be- 
fore the argument starts. This Missis- 
sippi mill uses a most modern method— 
solvent extraction—now; but it is “old” 
in the sense that it has been running 
every season for three-quarters of a 
century. 


e In the Cradle of Oil Milling—It seems 
certain that this is “the oldest cotton oil 
mill in continuous operation under one 
management.” If there are mills today 
that were established earlier, that’s an- 
other story, and we’d be glad to know 
about it and publish it. 

Not many mills could be older, for 
most of the early cottonseed crushing 
plants had to give up after a brief 
struggle. Historians now generally agree 
that the first real commercial cotton oil 
mill operation on any scale in the U.S. 
was at Natchez, Miss., in 1834. 

It is interesting to note that Natchez 
is only a few miles from the mill that is 
the subject of this article, but not sur- 
prising. The cradle of cottonseed crush- 
ing’s birth was along the Mississippi, 


AN AIRPLANE VIEW shows the size 
and modern appearance, today, of the 
oldest cotton oil mill. 

















OLDEST COTTON OIL MILL HAS 


ABE POLK, a Negro who worked 
for the Port Gibson mill three-quar- 
ters of a century, is shown here, on 
the left, receiving a check from Gen- 
eral Manager Lomax Anderson last 
year when Polk retired. In the back, 
left to right, are C. Y. Katzenmier, 
Jr., manager; Isabella Person, secre- 
tary; and A. A. Batton, cashier. 


HAD UNIQUE HISTORY 


from Memphis to New Orleans, where 
river transportation and cotton produc- 
tion encouraged this development. 
That Natchez mill is gone, as are other 
mills that started about the same time 
in North Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bama. There were only seven oil mills 
25 years later, just before the War Be- 
tween the States (three at New Orleans 
and others at Memphis, St. Louis, New 
York and Providence, R.I.); and only 
three survived the conflict. 
Mills were built fairly rapidly after 









































the fighting ended, so that there were 
26 in operation by 1870. The country 
had a total of 45 cotton oil mills by the 
Bureau of Census count in 1880, the 
period of the building of the Mississippi 
mill that is operating today. 


e $285 Operating Capital — This mill is 
Port Gibson Oil Works, a plant that 
started with $285 operating capital and 
now does an annual business of around 
$2 million. 

It is located in the small Mississippi 
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MACHINISTS, si memenecsonans: ge 
E. CARVER PREMIOM COTTON GIN: CARVER HORSE POWER COPTON GIN: PATENT COTTON SEED LINTER:; 


Drakes Patent Shingle and Heading Machine; Box ‘Daawil Machine ; 
| Gilmore's Patent Leveling and Buffing Machines; Stowe’s Patent Splitting and Rolling Machines; Davis’ Patent Counter Skiver; 
TRIPP'S PATENT LEVELING MACHINES, COUNTER SKIVER, DIVIDER AND SHANE MACHINES. 


Also, Iron and Wood Machinery of any description. 
A. HOBARY, Jr,, ‘Treasurer, 40 State Street, BOSTON. 
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THIS INVOICE, dated March 9, 1883, shows that the Port Gibson mill paid Carver Cotton Gin Co. $600 for a linter. 
Note on the invoice horse power gins and other supplies offered by Carver. 
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town of Port Gibson, third oldest com-_ oil mill and provide interesting contrast The standard price for a meal, breakfast, 






munity in the state, on the Bayou’ with today’s customs. dinner or supper, seems to have been 75 
Pierre, which was a connecting link se 2 —_— : cents. For a lay-over at Cairo, Ill., the 
with the Mississippi River at the time ® Telephone in Use” — All of the in- traveler paid $1.25 for “supper and bed.” 






of the settlement. Port Gibson today is Voices are handwritten, in flowery Spen- 









as attractive as it was 92 years ago, Cerian script, except one dated July 11, It Cost to Travel — Prices went up 
when General U. S. Grant passed through 1885, which is typed and shows that when you got to St. Louis, though, and 
on his way to beseige Vicksburg, and those firms in St. Louis were using all a fellow from an oil mill just starting 
said “Port Gibson is too beautiful to Sorts of new-fangled contraptions. New in business had to find ways to cut costs. 
burn.” Orleans, one of the main sources of After spending 50 cents for a hack to 









About 20 years after General Grant ‘Supply for the Port Gibson mill, also take him from the station to a hotel, the 
had taken Vicksburg and had become Was getting quite modern. One firm traveler had to pay $2.50 for one day and 
President of a re-uniting country, six P¥inted on its invoice “Telephone in Use,” night at the hotel. He quickly moved to 
men banded together to build an oil mill While another enterprising supplier ad- a boarding house, however, where he 












at Port Gibson. vertised “Connected with the Telephone spent seven days at $1.50 a day for 
Exchange.” room and board. 

e All in a Lifetime—If those days seem Expense accounts for trips to New New Orleans wasn’t a bit better, either 

long ago, especially since the period in Orleans and St. Louis are interesting. (Continued on Page 30) 





f between covers practically the entire his- 
| tory of U.S. cottonseed crushing, it may 


: pened within a lifetime. For proaf, nove By WALTER B. MOORE 


the picture with this article, showing 





the retirement recently of Abe Polk—a Editor, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
man who helped to build the Port Gib- 
son mill. 

Consider also that this oil mill has OF INTEREST on this 1883 invoice from a New Orleans firm, covering work 
had only six different men to manage done on five old mats “covered and hinged” is the statement that the firm’s 
it. Two of these were among the found- office is “connected with telephone exchange.” 
ers of the operation, while two others 
are men very active in the operation / 
today. The six founders who ventured SH0 ou nTdBias 3 j 

| their capital to start the business were 1300 T° 1 Fea Vibe A Sf Sh b 
| Stephen Schillig, who conceived the idea = rm 
4 and fathered the new business; F. C. - fr | eZ 





Englesing, Sr., and his son, H. J.; Her- 
man Gopel, Robert Ernest and Charles 








f Hofer. 

Schillig and Gopel served as mana- ; Eo ta fs AY ons , wok 
gers of the mill at different times. Other : NE. i eu) 

) managers have been O. A. Cason and en cd Pe sty “Py: oe ee 
M. H. Rogers; and the two men who now gn —— eg y TY P ™ 
actively operate the enterprise—Gener- VERS KAUEUELEY 
al Manager Lomax Anderson and Mana- ESTABLISHED 1870 =e PROPRIETORS. 

i ger C. Y. Katzenmier, Jr. Fine cooper- MANUFACTURERS OF THE BEST OF COTTONSEED, LINSEED SALL DISCRIPTIONS OF OIL PRESS MATS.-HAIR CORD LEATHER COVERS & PRESS CLOTH 

k ation by Anderson, Katzenmier and Dal- ; 2 

\ ton E. Gandy, National Cottonseed Prod- Vb J. 
ucts Association field representative for : MANGO 


Keg NOONE I ID 


= 


the Mississippi Valley area, made avail- 
able the information for this article. 
Fading invoices for transactions of the 
Port Gibson business during the period 
1882-86 tell much about the start of the 
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New Method Revolutionizes 
Cotton Carpet Cleaning 


Development of a new and revolution- 
ary method of cleaning wall-to-wall car- 
pets in the home is announced by USDA. 

Use of the new method, a result of 
contract research sponsored by the De- 
partment’s Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, makes it possible for a carpet cleaner 
to restore heavily soiled, installed cotton 
carpets to bright shades in a single call 
to a home. Such carpets have always 
been a difficult problem to cleaners, 
sometimes requiring as many as three 
calls to accomplish desired results. 

Unlike most conventional rug-cleaning 
methods, the new procedure uses large 
quantities of fresh, clean suds, which are 
actually worked through the carpet pile 
by a specially designed rotating brush 


and then sucked up through a vacuum 
nozzle at the outer edge of the brush. 
In this way, the suds and the soil which 
they carry are removed from the carpet. 

The new process leaves a cleaner and 
drier carpet than can be obtained with 
conventional methods in which the de- 
tergent and soil remain in the carpet. 
Shampooing of the carpet is followed by 
a rapid drying operation, after which the 
texture of the pile is restored by appli- 
cation of an agitation-type vacuum 
cleaner. 

The fundamental studies that led to 
development of the new process were 
part of a large program to develop new 
and extended outlets for cotton, super- 
vised through Southern Utilization Re- 
search Branch, USDA, in New Orleans, 
and carried on under contract by the 
Hoover Co. of North Canton, Ohio. 

A demonstration of the new cleaning 








PHELPS 


HIGH PRESSURE 
AIR UNLOADER 


cars, boats, 
houses. 


% Versatility to meet the re- 
quirements of all your op- 
erations and speeds up 
your seed handling. 


% Maintenance cost... like 
all Phelps Pneumatic 
Unloaders . . . is ex- 
ceptionally low. 
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and drying techniques, and the new ma- 
chine on which they are based, along 
with the special detergent formula de- 
signed for the unique requirements of 
the process, will be given at the eleventh 
annual Rug Cleaners’ Convention at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Jan. 21. Demonstra- 
tors will be Louis K. Acheson and Clair 
Studer of the Hoover Co. and : 
Buras of the Agricultural Research 
Service. 

The new cleaning machine probably 
will go into commercial production soon. 
Further information is available through 
Dr. C. H. Fisher, chief of the Southern 
Utilization Research Branch, 2100 Robert 
E. Lee Boulevard, New Orleans 19. 


e Sesame Oil Provides 
Insecticide Booster 


SESAMOLIN, a sesame oil derivative, 
has been found to be the most potent 
booster for pyrethrum insecticides yet 
discovered. Use of the compound gives 
pyrethrum insecticides greatly increased 
killing power against house flies and 
certain other insects, but does not in- 
crease their extremely low toxicity to 
humans and warm blooded animals, Dr. 
Morton Berzoa, USDA scientist, has 
proved. 

The discovery has laid the ground- 
work for development of a satisfactory 
commercial process for extraction of 
sesamolin from the oil of sesame seed 
or possible development of a synthetic 
compound for use in insecticides that 
will duplicate the booster effect of 
natural sesamolin. 

Increasing availability of sesame oil 
helps to make it a promising source of 
the booster. The development of new 
strains of non-shattering sesame, through 
cooperative industry - State- USDA re- 
search, which includes the Texas Exper- 
iment Station, has made the crop suita- 
ble for mechanical harvesting and the 
acreage is being increased in Texas. 

Pyrethrum insecticides contain insect- 
killing compounds called pyrethrins, ob- 
tained from the dried flowers of the 
pyrethrum plant and imported mainly 
from East Africa. 

The best commercial boosters when 
mixed with pyrethrum in a ratio of five 
to one make the insecticide about 12 
times more effective against flies than 
pyrethrum alone but mixing sesamolin 
with pyrethrum in a ratio of one to one 
increases the insecticide’s fly-killing 
power by 31 times. In addition, it boosts 
the already potent “knock-down” ability 
of pyrethrum. 


Ohlendorf Succeeds Hardin 


Harold Ohlendorf of Osceola has been 
elected president of Arkansas Farm Bu- 
reau after Joe C. Hardin of Grady de- 
clined another term. Hardin had served 
seven years and Ohlendorf, who farms 
4,500 acres in Mississippi County, had 
been vice-president since 1951. Leon 
Garot of DeWitt was named vice-presi- 
dent at the annual meeting, held Nov. 22 
in Little Rock. 


Chad Ogden in Kansas City 


A. Chad Ogden, who has been sales 
manager at Dallas for Chase Bag Co., 
has been named sales manager for the 
Kansas City branch territory. He will 
supervise sales in portions of Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Oklahoma, Col- 
orado and New Mexico. 
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CARVER 
ROTARY SIDE FILER 


CONSIDER THE GAIN WHEN YOU RAISE THE 
GRADE OF YOUR FIRST CUT LINT 


Side Filing has been neglected because old type Side 
Filers required continual attention to shifting Files. 


NOW you can SIDE FILE without additional Lint 
Room Labor. 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA FRESNO 


146 E. BUTLER ST. 3200 CANTON ST. FOSTER ST. . . 3342 S. MAPLE S11. 
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Cotton Production Conference 
Program Completed 


Combining the best practices in producing crop into one 
over-all program that is more efficient and economical 
is goal to be stressed at Memphis meeting on Dec. 15-16. 


fete of the program for the first 
annual Beltwide Cotton Production 
Conference, to be heid Dec. 15-16 at the 
Peabody Hotel in Memphis, have been 
announced by the production and mar- 
keting division of the National Cotton 
Council. 

Joe C. Hardin, a leader in the Arkan- 
sas Farm Bureau, will serve as general 
chairman for the meeting, which will 
consolidate in its program subjects form- 
erly discussed at conferences on insect 
control, defoliation and weed control, and 
will include other topics. 

The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press will 
carry in its issue of Dec. 31 summaries 
of all addresses and panel discussions at 
the meeting, along with other informa- 
tion; and the Council will publish and 
distribute proceedings of the conference. 

The following program will be pre- 
sented on Thursday and Friday, Dec. 15- 
16. There also will be a number of meet- 
ings of committees and other groups 
interested in particular subjects related 
to the conference. 


e Thursday Morning — “Welcome and 
Purpose of Conference” — Claude L. 
Welch, director of production and mar- 
keting division, National Cotton Council. 

“Cotton’s Problems and Opportunities” 
—Dr. M. K. Horne, Jr., chief economist, 
National Cotton Council. 

“Opportunities for Increasing Cotton 
Production Efficiency through Integrat- 
ing Recommended Practices’—Dr. W. L. 
Giles, superintendent, Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station, Stoneville, Miss. 

“Cotton Fertilization’s Role in Produc- 
tion Efficiency’—Dr. Russell Coleman, 


DR. S. E. JONES, Coordinator, Pink 
Bollworm Research Project, will re- 
view the work in this field. 


executive vice-president, National Plant 
Food Institute, Washington. 

“Effect of Planting Methods and Spac- 
ing on Cotton Production Efficiencies”— 
Rex F. Colwick, coordinator, USDA re- 
gional cotton mechanization project, 
State College, Miss. 

“Soil-Water-Plant Relationship in Cot- 
ton Production”’—Dr. M. E. Bloodworth, 
soil physicist, Texas Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station. 


e Thursday Afternoon — “New Devel- 


os 


DR. JOHN T. PRESLEY, USDA, will 
lead the discussion of developments in 
control of major cotton diseases. 


opments in Control of Major Crop Di- 
seases” (Panel)—Leader, Dr. John T. 
Presley, pathologist, USDA, Beltsville, 
Md.; “Seedling Diseases’—Dr. N. D. 
Fulton, pathologist, University of Ar- 
kansas; “Fusarium Wilt and Nematodes” 
—Dr. A. L. Smith, pathologist, USDA, 
Auburn, Ala.; “Verticillium Wilt”—Dr. 
A. B. Wiles, department of plant path- 
ology and physiology, Mississippi State 
College; “Bacterial Blight and Boll Rots” 
—Doctor Presley. 

“Basic Approaches to Chemical Weed 
Control in Cotton”—Dr. W. B. Ennis, Jr., 
agronomist, USDA, State College, Miss. 

“Highlights of 1955 Research on Weed 
Control in Cotton”—Dr. Walter K. Por- 
ter, Jr., pathologist, Louisiana Experi- 
ment Station. 

“A Practical Combination of Weed 
Control Practices in Cotton Production” 
— Chester G. McWhorter, agronomist, 
and O. B. Wooten, engineer, USDA, 
Stoneville, Miss. 

“The Chemical Industry’s Contribu- 
tions to Efficient Cotton Production 
Through Research and Development”— 
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DR. W. H. THARP, USDA, will dis- 
cuss the latest developments in har- 
vest-aid chemicals at the final session. 


Dr. W. C. Dutton, the Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. 


e Friday Morning—‘‘New Developments 
in Systemic Insecticides’—C. F. Rain- 
water, cotton insects section, USDA, 
Beltsville, Md. 

“Important Developments in Non-Sys- 
temic New Insecticides” — Dr. F. S. 
Arant, head of entomology-zoology de- 
partment, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

“Timing and Application Methods for 
Cotton Insect Control”—Dr. J. C. Gaines, 
head of entomology department, Texas 
A&M College. 

“Recent Developments Regarding Pink 
Bollworm”—Dr. S. E. Jones, coordinator, 
Pink Bollworm Research Project, 
Brownsville, Texas. 

“Major Problems and Recommenda- 

tions in Controlling Cotton Insects” 
(Panel)—Leader, Dr. H. G. Johnston, 
National Cotton Council; Southeast — 
G. D. Jones, entomologist, North Caro- 
lina Extension Service; Mid-South — 
Dr. Charles G. Lincoln, head of entomol- 
ogy department, University of Arkansas; 
Southwest—Dr. Dial F. Martin, profes- 
sor of entomology, Texas A&M College; 
Far West—Dr. H. T. Reynolds, entomol- 
ogist, California Experiment Station; 
“Insecticides and Boll Weevils”—Dr. F. 
C. Bishopp, entomologist (Retired), Sil- 
ver Spring, Md. 
e Friday Afternoon — “Significant De- 
velopments in Harvest-Aid Chemicals” 
—Dr. W. H. Tharp, physiologist, USDA, 
Beltsville, Md. 

“Methods and Techniques for Obtain- 
ing Optimum Defoliation’—F. C. Elliott, 
cotton work specialist, Texas Extension 
Service. 

“Conditions Under Which Cotton De- 
foliation Pays”—Dr. H. R. Carns, physi- 
ologist, and Dr. G. B. Crowe, economist, 
USDA, Stoneville, Miss. 

“An Integrated Cotton Research and 
Education Program”—Dr. A. H. Mose- 
man, director of crops research, USDA, 
Washington. 

“How I Combined Recommended Prac- 
tices to Produce Cotton Efficiently” — 
Harris Barnes, Jr., Connell and Co., 
Sherard, Miss. 
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Cob Crusher for making Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer Corn Sheller with blowers Magnetic Separator 
Poultry Litter with Aspirator Y_ to 5 tons and larger for grain and cobs protects mill machinery 


Forced Air Carloader Regular and Pitless Twin Molasses Mixer Corn Scalper with or Chain Drag in double and 
with motor or belt drive Corn Shellers without air cleaner single geared types 





Electric Truck Hoist Model “M" Hammermill Attrition Mill Blowers Model "'S'’ Wide Corn Crusher and 
cuts handling costs with direct connected motor for any size plant Throat Hammermill Feed Regulator 
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The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing / Check Here! 


Company Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery checked [| Twin Molasses Mixer 
at the right. Please send me full information on these ma- _] Vertical Feed Mixer 


chines without any obligation. [_] Model “S$” Hammermill 
[_] Model “M" Hammermill 


[_] Vertical Screw Elevator 
a _— "= — -  [] Cob Crusher 
[_] Corn Cutter and Grader 
[_] Electric Truck Hoist 
ae ; ; [] Corn Sheller with Blowers 
[_] Regular Corn Sheller 
[_} Pitless Corn Sheller 
Ea ae ene eee . ee {_] Magnetic Separator 
[_] Forced Air Carloader 
(_] Corn Scalper 
Pi . C} Chain Drag 
Ma i| AG [_] Attrition Mill Blower 
] (_] Corn Crusher-Regulator 
Electric Bag Cleaner Ca ‘dq a C] Grain Feeder 


No Obligation a «en 


[_] Complete Line Catalog 














. “3 The Farmer’s Cooperative 
is Creamery Co., Clear 
: i cae a 42’ 
long Kelly Duplex 
Mi i i i Ea ul i pment Vertical Screw Elevator 
. to fill their storage bins. 


The comments of the satisfied Kelly Duplex owners It gives them an hourly 
capacity of 20 tons of 


(shown here) are typical of the hundreds we have r com or grain. Mr. 
received. They point out to us, as we hope they do Swanson, manager, says, 
to you, that a Kelly Duplex machine more than “We would recommend 
proves its worth “on the job” . . . will give the kind it to anyone in need of | 
of top performance, lower operating and mainte- this type of equipment. 
nance costs, and longer life that you’re looking for. 

Whether you're interested in a feed mixer, a ham- 

mermill, or any one of nearly 30 different mill and 

elevator machines, it will pay you to get the full 

Kelly Duplex story before you buy. Why not return 

the air mail card to us today. and see for yourself? 


eee 


All mill equipment in the 
Morrow Feed & Supply Co., 
Pleasant Plain, O., is Kelly 
Duplex—including this truck 
| hoist-chain drag combina- 
tion. Mr. Lehr, mgr., says, 
“.., this equipment has played 
a vital part in our success.” 


“We don’t know where we could pos- 
sibly buy better equipment.” That's 
what Mr. Bontrager, manager of the 
Bontrager Grain & Feed Company, 
Middlebury, Indiana, has to say about 
his Kelly Duplex Feed Mixer-Molasses 
Mixer combination. 


et re ror ope ey Mayer ae 
Mr. Royer, manager of the Troy Grain and feecun Kelly Duplex Feed “Mixers for 
Supply Assn., Troy, Ohio, has this to say use in all 5 of their elevators. Mr 
about his Kelly Duplex corn crusher—M10 Eikenberry, Asst. Gen. Mer sums it 
hammermill installation—“It’'s by far the up this way “(1 ) it’s very economical 
best equipment we have ever seen in opera- to keep up (2) it can handle a load far 
tion, and we have seen about all of them in excess of its rated capacity.” 
in the past 25 years of business.” Pa ep es 





“Every KELLY DUPLEX 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 sate Leallalcee elstel a3 


(Sec. 34.9 P.L.&R.) 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


VIA AIR MAIL 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


7c— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


We will gladly ship you any Kelly 
Duplex machine on approval. If it is 
not completely satisfactory, you are 
free to return it within 30 days after 
arrival at destination, by prepaid 
freight, for refund of full purchase 
price: Each Kelly Duplex is also 
guaranteed against defects in ma- 
terial and workmanship for 90 days. 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














© Cotton Man of Year 


C. F. STILES, Oklahoma Extension en- 
tomologist, has been selected as “Okla- 
homa’s Cotton Man of the Year,” by the 
state’s ginners’ and crushers’ directors. 
He has fought insects in the state for 
27 years and believed to be personally 
acquainted with more members of the 
cotton industry than anyone else in Ok- 
lahoma. 


© A Valuable Report 


A REPORT of the greatest importance 
to the cotton industry, a cotton price 
study made by National Cotton Coun- 
cil economists, is summarized elsewhere 
in this issue. As nearly as anything can, 
this charts what cotton can and should 
do in the future to assure the markets 
that the industry must have. The study, 
which will be issued in detail later, rep- 
resents no statement of price policy by 
the Council, itself; it is, instead, an un- 
biased study that deserves the most 
careful consideration of everyone who 
wants to see cotton survive in this 


\ it : 
JAMES B. MAYER 














country—and especially of those who de- 
termine the agricultural policies of this 
government. This work by the Council 
staff again is evidence of the great val- 
ue of having an organization that la- 
bors in behalf of the entire cotton in- 
try—that has only one objective, the 
well-being of cotton. 


© Air-Conditioned Farming 


FARMERS and their livestock, too, soon 
may be riding in air-conditioned com- 
fort, many agricultural engineers pre- 
dict. In fact, Charles and John Cardiff, 
rice farmers at Katy, Texas, air-condi- 
tioned their combine a couple of years 
ago; and the du Pont Agricultural News 
Letter reports that a Pacific Coast pack- 
er is hauling hogs in an air-conditioned 
trailer. A plastic bubble covering the 
driver’s seat has been suggested as a 
simple way to bring air-conditioning to 
farm tractors. 


© Spot Oiling Saves Money 


SPOT OILING killed Johnson grass on 
30 acres at a cost of $17 for Charles 





Producers Name Mayer and Obermeyer 


THE APPOINTMENT of James B. Mayer as vice-president of Producers’ Cotton 
Oil Co., in charge of operations in Arizona, the Imperial Valley and Mexico, and 
of John N. Obermeyer as general manager of the Arizona operation has been an- 
nounced. The announcement from the office of H. S. Baker, Fresno, Calif., added 
that Robert R. Colter will remain as general manager in the Imperial Valley and 
Eugene A. Egan as general manager in Mexico. 

Mayer, who will continue to reside in Phoenix, is a former resident of Fresno 
and graduated from Fresno State College. Prior to joining Producers in 1946 he 
served in the Air Force during World War II. Before the war he was employed by 
Sunland Industries, and prior to that served as deputy to Frank Homan, mayor 


of Fresno. 


Obermeyer, who also graduated from Fresno State College, joined the company 
in 1939. After service during the war, he returned to Producers as manager of the 
Producers Tagus Gin, near Tulare. In 1951 he transferred to Phoenix as manager 


of the field department for Arizona. 


Baker stated that the company’s operations under Mayer’s supervision include 
oil mills at Phoenix, Arizona, at Calipatria in the Imperial Valley, and at Ciudad 


Obregon, Sonora, Mexico. 


The Company also operates cotton gins in these areas, and furnishes crop 
financing and cotton merchandising services. 
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Seidenberger of Tom Green County, 
Texas, County Agent E. S. Hyman re- 
ports. Chopping the Johnson grass out 
by hand in previous years had cost $58. 
(The use of spot oiling to control grass 
has been discussed in several previous is- 
sues of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press). 


© Drink Your Immunity 


DRINKING MILK from vaccinated cows 
may give people immunity from many 
diseases in the future, University of 
Minnesota experiments indicate. Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Petersen and Dr. Berry Camp- 
bell have studied the process for 10 
years and are convinced that “protec- 
tive milk’? can immunize human beings 
from tuberculosis, small pox, measles 
and a number of other diseases. 

Vaccinating the cows, in other words, 
would make it unnecessary to vaccinate 
human beings who consume the stipu- 
lated amount of protective milk. Passive 
immunity would be maintained in the 
person drinking the milk as long as he 
continued to consume it. 

The production of immunity factors 
in the cow’s milk does not alter the 
composition of the milk or make it un- 
natural or abnormal milk in any way, 
the research men state. No disease pro- 
ducing organisms are introduced into 
the milk. 

While they are fully confident of the 
ultimate success of their experimental 
work, Doctors Petersen and Campbell 
state that considerable work remains to 
be done before the protective milk prin- 
ciple will be available for public use. 


® Tidings of Joy To Come 


ADDING to the holiday happiness is the 
announcement that a new edition of that 
popular U.S. publication, “Your Fed- 
eral Income Tax,” soon will be off the 
press. It is, of course, designed to make 
easier and more joyful the task of filling 
out your income tax. Advance orders are 
being taken, at 25 cents per copy, at dis- 
trict offices and the Washington office 
of the Department of Commerce. 


® Mississippi Loses Mills 


MISSISSIPPI has lost all of its cotton 
mills since 1933 except for two, J. T. 
Phillips of Siluria, Ala., told a recent 
meeting at Tupelo, Miss. Twenty years 
ago there were 18 operating in the state. 


© Crusade on Crows 


CROWS have reached a stage that they 
are a serious threat to crops in Texas, 
Commissioner of Agriculture John C. 
White reports. White added that he 
may spearhead a “crusade on crows.” 


New Book 


AMERICAN FEED CONTROL 
PUBLICATION READY 

The Official Publication, 1956 issue, of 
the Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Inc., will be ready the 
week of Dec. 5, Leslie E. Bopst, execu- 
tive secretary of the Association, has 
announced. The publication is $5 per 
copy and may be ordered through Bopst 
at Room 036, New Chemistry Building, 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md 


Also being offered by the Association 
is a 64-page volume entitled “Historical 
Sketch” which describes the evolution of 
feed control work. 
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In Five-Acre Contest 


Georgia To Honor 
Cotton Winners 


@ R. H. GARRISON, in charge of 
seed certification, Clemson College, 
will be principal luncheon speaker. 


By W. H. SELL 


Extension Cotton Agronomist 


Georgia 1955 Five-Acre Cotton Contest 
winners from the six Extension Districts 
have been announced. The state winner 
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will be announced at a luncheon at the 
Henry Grady Hotel in Atlanta, Dec. 8, 
honoring all winners and members of 
their families. 

R. H. Garrison will be the principal 
speaker for the occasion. Garrison is in 
charge of seed certification, Clemson 
College, Clemson, S.C., and is president 
of the International Crop Improvement 
Association. 

At the luncheon meeting in Atlanta 
the winners will be awarded a total of 
$3,500 in prizes. First district prize will 
be $250, second prize $150, and third 
prize $100. The state winner will re- 
ceive a $500 prize. 

Georgia’s Five-Acre Cotton Contest, 
which is conducted by the Extension 
Service through its county agents, is 
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WE COULD REDUCE 
INVENTORY COSTS 


PT AND HERBS FRUSTRATION 


4 
Mt, 


oe<\ BY STANDARDIZING ON 
WOODS "SURE-GRIP“ 


LINE WITH THE 


INTERCHANGEABLE 


BUSHINGS 


“Sure-Grip” bushings are re-usable with Wood’s “Sure-Grip’” pulleys, 
“Sure-Grip” sheaves, ‘‘Sure-Grip’’ couplings and Timing Belt Pulleys. As 
a result, you can now meet nearly all your customers’ requirements and 
yet carry fewer pulleys, sheave and coupling sizes in stock, thus 


materially reducing inventory costs. 


Wood's “Sure-Grip” line means lower maintenance costs for your 
customers too, because ‘’Sure-Grip’” bushings a'low easier and quicker 
mounting and removal for speed changes or routine maintenance of 


equipment. 


“Sure-Grip” will not work loose; maintains a positive “‘Sure-Grip” 
on the shaft. There are bushings for every bore. Be sure, standardize 


on “Sure-Grip”’! 





fe) T.B. WOOD'S SONS CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Cambridge, Mass 
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sponsored by the Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. 

District winners in the Five-Acre Cot- 
ton Contest are R. D. Hunnicutt, W. H. 
Smith and sons, and John R. Hunnicutt 
of Statesboro from the Southeast Dis- 
trict; George McKay, Mabrey Kennedy, 
both of Cordele; and L. L. Phillips of 
Cochran from the South Central District; 
L. A. Pitts, Blakely; Lerton Massee, 
Marshallville; and C. A. Vinson of Fort 
Valley from the Southwest District; 
Hulon B. Ferguson, Thomaston; J. 
Chephas McWhorter, Franklin; and L. 
L. Jackson, Yatesville, from the North- 
west District; I. R. Anderson, Tennille; 
Ora Searborough, Elberton; and Arthur 
Hartley, Sandersville, from the North- 
east District; Carl Ferguson, Taylors- 
ville; C. T. Fowler, Calhoun; and Lamar 
Cox, Taylorsville from the North District. 

R. D. Hunnicutt was first prize winner 
in the Southeast District. Hunnicutt 
planted his prize winning cotton on 
April 19 with Coker’s 100 wilt seed. He 
used 760 pounds per acre of 4-12-12 fer- 
tilizer at planting time. He applied 300 
pounds per acre of nitrate of soda as a 
side dressing. Hunnicutt made 12 appli- 
eations of poison to control cotton in- 
sects. His yield was 14,250 pounds of 
seed cotton on five acres. 

First prize winner in the South Central 
District was George McKay. McKay 
planted Plains variety cottonseed on 
April 1. He used 1,000 pounds per acre of 
4-12-12 fertilizer at planting time and 
side dressed with 200 pounds per acre of 
a 16-0-16 fertilizer. He made 13 appli- 
cations of poison from May 14 to Aug. 5. 
McKay produced 16,166 pounds of seed 
cotton on five acres. 

First prize in the Southwest District 
was won by L. A. Pitts. Pitts’ yield was 
15,245 pounds of seed cotton on five 
acres. Pitts used Empire seed, second 
year from the breeder. He planted on 
April 1 using 600 pounds per acre of 
4-12-12 fertilizer and side dressed with 
125 pounds per acre of a 40-0-38 on May 
10. Pitts sprayed nine applications of 
poison to control cotton insects. 

Hulon B. Ferguson was first prize 
winner in the Northwest District. He 
used Coker’s 100 wilt seed, first year 
from the breeder. Ferguson used 600 
pounds per acre of 4-12-12 fertilizer at 
planting time and 1,000 pounds of a 
20-8-6 fertilizer as a side dressing. Ele- 
ven applications of poison were used. 
Ferguson produced 14,225 pounds of seed 
cotton on five acres. 

I. R. Anderson was first place winner 
in the Northeast District. He used 
Coker’s 100 wilt seed and applied 550 
pounds per acre of 6-12-12 at planting 
time and 200 pounds of a 20-0-0 fertilizer 
as a side dressing. Anderson’s yield was 
16,134 pounds of seed cotton on five 
acres. 

Carl Ferguson, a 4-Her, won first 
prize in the North District. Carl planted 
Coker’s 100 wilt seed first year from the 
breeder. Carl used 800 pounds per acre of 
a 4-12-20 fertilizer at planting and 200 
pounds per acre of 20-0-0 fertilizer as a 
side dressing. Carl made ten applications 
of poison from June 13 to Sept. 12. His 
yield was 16,875 pounds of seed cotton 
on five acres. 


Flower Grove Gin Sold 


Flower Grove Cooperative Gin Associ- 
ation was organized recently and pur- 
chased the gin plant of the Continental 
Oil-Cotton Co. of Colorado City, Texas. 
T. P. Cone is manager of the gin, located 
eight miles west of Ackerly. 
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TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 


INDIA STAR and SOUTHERN STAR 








2 Ib. 
Jute Bagging 





To enable our customers to receive 


prompt shipment, we have stocks of Southern 


Coutact Star Bagging at Augusta as usual and India 


ONE OF THESE ‘ Tae ee 
saiarkcaaet acu Star Bagging at Galveston, Houston and Gulf 


FOR FAST 
EFFICIENT port. 


Sewice You Can Rely oa the 
Quality of Both Grades! 


SELLING AGENTS 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. ROBERT BURGHER 
1222 Exchange Building 4107 Turtle Creek Blvd. Z e 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS i Y e , si 7 Jo Is 


MASON JACKSON CO. 
A E. - Vi ITA, GEG te 


525 Spring St. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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Study by Council Shows: 





Price, Research, Promotion 
Keys to Cotton’s Future 


@ GRADUAL DECLINE in selling price, geared to reduction in 
cost of production, would provide long-range answer, factual re- 
port indicates; but there is no quick, easy way to regain markets. 


OTTON’S FUTURE depends on a 

gradually declining price geared to 
lower production costs, combined with 
sound, adequate research and promotion, 
a detailed study made by the National 
Cotton Council indicates. 

The report, which reflects no price 
policy of the Council itself, will be re- 
leased soon, and contains the research 
findings of Council economists. Dr. M. K. 
Horne, Jr., chief economist; Frank A. 
McCord, market research director, utili- 
zation research division; and George M. 
Townsend, agricultural economist, pro- 
duction and marketing division, are the 
authors. 

e Proper Timing Essential — “U.S. cot- 
ton has much to gain from a lower price, 
but the gain would be long-range,” the 
report states. “Within one year’s time, 
the increased consumption caused by a 
three-cent or five-cent lower price prob- 
ably would be disappointing. Within two 
or three years the increase would be 
much bigger. Over longer periods the 


gains from lower prices could amount to 
millions of bales.” 

Production costs are close to selling 
prices for the bulk of the crop, but im- 
provements in growing methods are now 
being made at a revolutionary rate. Put- 
ting the market and cost facts together, 
the reports says a sound price depends 
on “a proper sense of timing.” 

“Looking at one year only, we have 
found real limitations on what a price 
cut would gain us and on how well we 
could afford it. But looking over a num- 
ber of years, we face the urgent need for 
starting now on a downward course in 
the price of cotton as compared with 
rayon and other competing materials. If 
coupled with adequate research and pro- 
motion, this could reverse a gloomy mar- 
ket outlook and make U.S. cotton the 
world’s most aggressive competitor 
among fibers. 

“Whether this is possible depends on 
our ability to reduce costs faster than 
the producers of rayon and of foreign 


cotton. From the rate of progress in re- 
cent years, we see there is good ground 
to hope we can do just that. But it will 
be a close contest, and a vital question 
is how fast we can step up the pace of 
production research and education.” 

e Must Expand Market—Domestic con- 
sumption of cotton has been close to nine 
million bales annually the past eight 
years, but the report cites the need for 
an expanding market to accommodate 
the progress being made in production 
and processing. The total market has 
actually declined owing to a drop in cot- 
ton exports, which averaged 3.4 million 
bales the past three years compared with 
5.1 million the preceding three. The rate 
of exports this season is harply reduced 
further. 

The report finds that rayon staple is 
from four to eight cents cheaper than 
cotton in net cost to the domestic mills. 
While cotton’s better quality overcomes 
this handicap in most uses, the differ- 
ference in mill cost is given as the rea- 
son for a sharp increase in the practice 
of blending some rayon into cotton fa- 
brics. 

Rayon has a bigger price advantage in 
most other countries, and this is cited 
as the major reason for rayon’s gains 
over cotton in the foreign market. For- 
eign consumption of rayon has increased 
from three to eight million cotton bale 
equivalents in seven years. The decline 
in U.S. cotton exports is explained main- 
ly by rayon’s foreign gains and by a 
rapid increase in foreign cotton produc- 
tion. 

e Price Cuts Analyzed — An analysis of 
418 end uses indicates that a two and a 
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ARKANSAS CERTIFIED COTTON SEED is grown under rigid re- 


quirements and inspected by well trained and qualified inspectors 
of the’ Arkansas Plant Board in conformance with strict Arkansas 
laws, Official Certified cotton seéd are sold by the growers and 


their authorized seed dealers. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 


Thoroughly Field Inspected and 
stored properly. Graded and 
treated with scientific care. 


FROM REGISTERED 





SEED STOCK PLANTED! 


P. O. Box 332 


ALL ARKANSAS CERTIFIED SEED GROWN 
SEED STOCK ONLY 
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WHEN YOU PLANT... 
FIED COTTON SEED 












For Prices, Literature 
and Full Information, 
Write Dept. g. 






Little Rock, Arkansas 
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CHECK LIST 


for profitable 
ginning power! 
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DOES IT DELIVER A STEADY, UNIFORM 


SPEED? Cat Cotton Gin Engines do. 
Conservatively rated, their horse- 
power is all there at the clutch shaft, 
ready to work for you when needed. 
Governors quickly adjust the en- 
gines to load changes, maintaining 
the constant speed necessary for 
quality samples. 
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IS IT ECONOMICAL TO RUN? Owners 
who keep close records report that 
Caterpillar units operate at mini- 


mum fuel costs. They use low-cost 
No. 2 furnace oil without fouling for 
a 3-way saving—cheaper fuel, less of 
it and a minimum of maintenance. 






This Cat D364 Cotton Gin Engine powers a 4-80 Continental Gin, lint cleaner, baler, 
hullers and dryer for James T. King, Rebecca, Georgia. It works 12 to 18 hours a day, 6 
days a week, during the season. Production averages from 70 to 80 bales a day. Mr. King 
bought it because of its reputation for dependability and his Caterpillar Dealer's repu- 
tation for fast, reliable service 


HEAVY-DUTY 
CAT COTTON GIN ENGINES! 


Combining the best time-tested features with advance- 
design improvements, Caterpillar’s modern Cotton Gin 
Engines deliver economy and long life. They’re available 
in sizes up to 520 HP. See your Caterpillar Dealer for the 
right engine for your gin! 
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IS IT TROUBLE-FREE? Caterpillar Cot- 
ton Gin Engines are so simple to 
operate they require almost no at- 


tention. They are thoroughly pro- 
tected against lint and dust. 
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WILL IT DELIVER BEPENDABLY FOR YEARS? 
Many Cat Engines have exceeded 
50,000 hours of service. A number 
have passed the 100,000-hour mark. 


That's proof of performance! Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpitiat and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 





penne ------------------- 


| IS IT BACKED BY FAST SERVICE? Your 
: Caterpillar Dealer knows the need 
for immediate service when it’s re- 


quired at the gin. He has the trained 
personnel and genuine parts to give 
you prompt service any time of the 
day or night. 
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half-cent price reduction would enable 
cotton to gain only 126,000 bales from 
rayon and other competitors on the do- 
mestic market in a period of one to three 
years. It would also prevent competitive 
losses of 125,000 bales. These losses are 
expected to occur in the next year or 
two at present prices, partly because of 
rayon blending. 

A five-cent lower price would bring a 
competitive gain of 315,000 bales and 
would prevent losses of 445,000 bales. A 
10-cent cut would bring gains of 741,- 
000 bales and prevent losses of 699,000. 

While these market improvements 
“might seem surprisingly small com- 
pared with the price cuts involved,” the 
report adds that even these improve- 
ments are questionable, since the rayon 
industry probably will cut the price of 
staple fiber to offset any price reduction 
in cotton up to several cents a pound. It 
emphasizes that changes in the quality 
of fibers could upset these calculations. 


e Price Policy Needed — “Cotton needs 
to look beyond any short-run price 
shifts. It needs a price policy, based on 
rapidly declining costs, which will con- 
vince both our customers and our com- 
petitors that in future years the price of 
U.S. cotton will be lower and pointed 
downward in relation to other materials.” 

One big achievement of this policy 
would be to slow down the expansion in 
foreign cotton production and the build- 
ing of rayon plants both in the U.S. and 
abroad, the report says. 

Another would be a more favorable 
attitude toward cotton in the long-range 
commitments of textile companies. The 
seales are being tilted toward synthetic 
fibers for future years by decisions 
made now regarding research, advertis- 


ing, and machinery purchases. The mills 
“are working toward finding replace- 
ments of cotton” partly because they 
assume synthetic prices will trend low- 
er in relation to cotton. If this assump- 
tion could be reversed, cotton’s long- 


range competitive chances would be 
greatly improved. : 
Cotton’s real hope hinges “on price, 


research, and promotion all combined,” 
the report says. “The synthetics are 
slugging us with all three of these weap- 
ons. We cannot fight back with any one 
or two of them, or with three relatively 
weak weapons. But if we can improve 
all three of them together, we can move 
forward with the economic growth of 
the whole world to the kind of market we 
really need.” Research is termed vital 
both in improving quality and in lower- 
ing production costs. 

In some broad approximations of 
growing costs for a recent time, the re- 
port found: 

For 13 percent of the crop, grown by 
animal power, prices already are too 
low to cover the average costs, including 
those imputed for land and labor at go- 
ing rates. 

On another 38 percent, grown with 
tractors and hand harvested in southern 
states outside the Delta, prices are little 
if any above average costs. 

At the other end of the scale, for cot- 
ton produced with tractors and mechan- 
ical harvesters in the best suited regions, 
costs average about 7.5 cents below sell- 
ing prices, but this accounted for only 
17 percent of the 1954 crop. 

Studying the cost picture, the report 
concluded that the case for a lower price 
is to be found not in present cost levels 
but in the rapid rate at which the in- 


dustry is moving toward increased pro- 
duction efficiency: 

The part of the crop produced with 
animal power declined from 36 to 13 
percent in the past six or seven years 
while mechanized harvesting jumped 
from three to 20 percent. 

A promising uptrend in yields seems 
just in the beginning. 

The man hours required for the aver- 
age bale have been cut in half since 1940 
and the rate of improvement seems to be 
speeding up. 

“These gains give us great hope that 
we can outrun our competitors in cost 
reduction during the next five or 10 
years if we try hard enough,” the report 
concludes. 


Texize Chemicals Purchase 


Rite Manufacturing Co. 


Texize Chemicals, Inc., of Greenville, 
S.C., manufacturer of industrial, textile 
and household chemical products, has 
purchased the Rite Manufacturing Co. 
plant in Mauldin, S.C., as a part of the 
firm’s expansion plans, according to an 
announcement by W. J. Greer, Texize 
president. 


California Forum To Meet 

The Central California Agricultural 
Forum will hold its annual meeting on 
Dec. 15 in the Palm Room of the Bakers- 
field Inn, Bakersfield, Calif. 

David N. Wright, secretary, said this 
program has been planned with subjects 
of interest to everyone—substitute crops, 
spotted alfalfa aphid, weed control and 
the Miller Amendment. 














DALLAS, ‘TEXAS 











A SQUARE DEAL — for the Customer 


and the Ginner! 


Install Cen-Tennial Self-Contained Cottonseed 
Weighing Scales in your plant. 


Seales are supported from the Gin House Floor in 
a Rigid Steel Frame insuring accurate weighing. 


Cen-Tennial Cottonseed Weighing Scales can be in- 
stalled in any make gin plant. 


Write today for Bulletin 50-S. 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


NO GUESSWORK. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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“The Féytoll AUDITOR |. 


His Job-to Help You Save Money 


The TEIA Auditor's job is to help provide the best 
possible Workmen's Compensation Insurance service 


and help you SAVE money. 


He periodically checks with policyholders to make sure 
that workers are covered under the proper classifica- 
tions and that the policyholder is paying no more than 
he is supposed to pay for his coverage. 


Yes, the Payroll Auditor is a part of the TEIA SERVICE 
TEAM and it's his job to help you SAVE money. 





HOMER R. MITCHELL, Chacaman of the Board A. F. ALLEN, President 


Service Offices: ABILENE @ AMARILLO e AUSTIN e BEAUMONT e CORPUS CHRISTI @ DALLAS e EL PASO 
FORT WORTH e@ FREEPORT e GALVESTON e@ HARLINGEN e HOUSTON e LUBBOCK e MIDLAND 
ODESSA @ PORT ARTHUR e SAN ANGELO e SAN ANTONIO e SHERMAN e TYLER e WACO e WICHITA FALLS 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
Saved and Returned to 


POLICYHOLDERS 44 
TEXAS’ Largest Writer of 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE - DALLAS, TEXAS 
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e Georgia Extension 
Leader Retires 


E. C. WESTBROOK, the Georgia Ex- 
tension leader who has worked so closely 
with crushers, ginners, and others in the 
industry in the improvement of cotton 
production, has retired. 

A graduate of University of Georgia 
college of agriculture in 1914, West- 
brook began working for the college later 
that year as director of fertilizer ex- 
perimental work. He helped launch a to- 
bacco production and research program 
in 1919, after returning from a year and 
a half in the Field Artiliery and find- 
ing that the boll weevil already had in- 
vaded the Western part of the state. 

From 1931 to 1950 Westbrook was a 
joint employee of the Extension Service 


and the cotton division of USDA and 
since 1930 he has devoted most of his 
time to helping farmers improve cotton 
production. 

There is evidence that he and others 
have done a good job. Twenty-five years 
ago only three percent of the cotton in 
Georgia had a staple length of one inch 
or longer, and there were approximately 
300 “so-called” varieties planted. As a 
result of the One-Variety Program, 95 
to 98 percent of the cotton in recent 
years has had a staple of one inch or 
more. Instead of 300 varieties, approxi- 
mately 95 percent of the cotton in 
Georgia is planted to only five varieties, 
“and they are good ones,” according to 
Westbrook. 

This program has helped Georgia 
farmers increase the yield per acre from 
154 pounds of lint in 1932 to an esti- 





FOR A WEL}.-ROUNDED 
PROFIT PICTURE, 


round out your ginn ng business 
with custom grinding and mixing. 





GRINDING 
EQUIPMENT 
and ENGINEERING 









20 to 150 
H.P. 





“AJACS” 


Hammermill 





will assure you of a profitable operation 


Tell us what you want to grind, and we’ll help you decide what Jacobson 
equipment to use, and how to lay out your plant for maximum production 
and efficiency. 


Protect Costly Machinery 


with Jacobson “Economy” Magnetic Separators 





pues To prevent fires and damage 
3 to your ginning and other 
equipment, use Jacobson 
“Economy” Alnico Permanent 
(non-electric) Magnetic Sepa- 
rators. They remove danger- 
ous “tramp” iron before it can 
cause trouble. Easily installed 
—no electrical connections. In- 
surance rates go down, prod- 
uct quality goes up. Write for 
prices and additional infor- 
mation. 


e Non-Electric 
e Hinged for easy cleaning 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Sales Engineer 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


1090 Tenth Ave. S.E. Dept. K Minneapolis 14, Minn. 














E. C. WESTBROOK 


mated 387 pounds in 1955. Over the 24- 
year period, 1931-54, Extension’s cotton 
improvement program under Westbrook’s 
supervision has added $15 million an- 
nually to farmers’ income. 

The former Extension agronomist says 
the revolution in cotton has been on a 
very wide front, and, he adds, “it all 
hinged on variety changes.” He pointed 
out that, until the early 30’s, there had 
been little change in the principle of 
ginning since Eli Whitney invented the 
gin in 1793. (It took about an hour to 
gin a bale of cotton; now it takes five 
minutes. ) 

But with improved varieties came im- 
proved gins. The mills, in turn, became 
better. “Even the mill workers were 
happier, what with yarn that didn’t 
break all the time,’”’ Westbrook stated. 

One of Westbrook’s contributions to 
cotton farming in Georgia was his co- 
operation with the U.S. cotton classing 
office which helped farmers to obtain 
free classing and market news service, 
thus enabling them to market their cot- 
ton more effectively. 

As Extension agronomist, Westbrook 
wrote 13 bulletins on cotton culture, with 
a total circulation of more than 300,000. 
Each year he supplied newspapers and 
farm magazines with articles containing 
information on various phases of cotton 
production, insect and disease control, 
and on harvesting, ginning, and market- 
ing. 

He has visited agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations in England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Holland, and has observed practices 
in those countries in order to pass any 
usable information on to the people of 
his native state. 

Although Westbrook has retired from 
Extension work, he will continue to do 
some of the things he has done during 
his 40 years as an agricultural leader. 
For a number of years he has served as 
chairman of the advisory committee of 
the Georgia Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion. He now has been employed by the 
GCIA and will devote his efforts to ac- 
quainting farmers and seed handlers 
with the value of certified seed over non- 
certified seed. 


@ LUTHER SWORDS is the 
new field representative of the National 
Cotton Council in Georgia, 
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CLIMAX 
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IN LOUISIANA 
The Sentell Gin Company ginned 4,709 bales 
of cotton with their Climax V-125 at 9c per 


bale for fuel. 


IN WEST TEXAS 

The Simmons-Henry Gin saved more than 
$7,000.00 the first year they operated with 
a Climax Blue Streak Engine. 


Proved economy of Climax Engine performance is making 
Climax Blue Streak Engines the most talked about power supply 


in the cotton industry. Climax Engines are proving their economy, 








| ‘4 
dependability and ruggedness throughout the cotton country. a a SS al 
a ——e — - - 
Call your nearby Climax distributor today and let him an, if?) ne —— 
———— you the facts on Climax performance. 4 
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mimo x 4K ENGINES 


) 
ly of R CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. 


give 208 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICE 

FACTORY * 155 CONTINENTAL AVE. 
CLINTON, IOWA DALLAS 7, TEXAS 





Tobin Machinery Co. 
Lafayette, La. , 


| DISTRIBUTORS 

Drillers Machine Shop Wilson’s Engine & Equipment Co. Sweeney Brothers 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Bakersfield & Long Beach, Calif. Williston and Fargo, North Dakota 

i United Tool Co. Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. heated al d Pet 

! Shreveport & Alexandria, La. Houston and 8 Texas Branches nomorsstadly we tigttadinaamer + pes ance 

. Denver, Colo. Albuquerque, N. M. 
Vern Walton Co. Cullander Machinery Co. Billings, Mont. Casper, Wyo. 
Coolidge, Casa Grande & Marana, Ariz. Belzoni, Miss. & West Memphis, Ark. El Paso, Texas Salt Lake City, Utah 

} 
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Both Butter and Margarine 


Purchases Show Increase 


U.S. householders bought almost five 
percent more butter during September, 
1955 than in September, 1954; purchases 
of margarine showed over a four per- 
cent gain, a USDA report shows. Dur- 
ing the four week period of that month, 
household butter purchases were re- 
ported just over 63 million pounds—a 
gain of almost three million pounds. 
Margarine purchases for household use 
during September, 1955, were estimated 
at over 91 million pounds, about four 
million pounds larger than in September, 
1954. 

Families buying margarine continued 
to report larger average purchases than 
in comparable months of 1954, while but- 


ter purchases remained unchanged. In 
both instances, however, less frequent 
purchases than a year earlier were re- 
ported. 

During the six-month, April-Septem- 
ber, 1955, period, butter purchases were 
about six percent greater than in the 
corresponding period a year earlier, and 
margarine eight percent greater. The 
price for butter averaged higher, while 
margarine was lower. 

Almost 18 percent of all families re- 
ported buying both butter and margarine 
in September, 1955, while 14 percent 
bought neither of these products. These 
percentages indicated a falling off in the 
number of families buying neither but 
no change in the percentage of families 
buying both butter and margarine, com- 
pared with a year earlier. 











SPEED UP UNLOADING WITH A 
BOARDMAN 





















Unloading is the special job of this 
cone-shaped Superblast Fan. Its air 


flow pulls in cotton and seed—slides 
the material off the perforated cone- 
shaped screen—picks the cotton and 
seed up again at the outlet, where it’s 
on its way. The blades never strike 
the material—eliminating roping, seed 
cracking and fire hazards. The Board- 
man Superblast Unloading Fan will 
work faster and more economical for 
YOU. See it today! 


wt BOARDMAN co. 


Makers of 


CONVEYING FANS, 
CONVEYOR BOXES 
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e Ginners Reminded of 


Fire Precautions 


COTTON GINNERS are warned to be 
especially careful of fires as the 1955 
harvesting season moves into final 
stages, the National Cotton Council says. 


Late-season cotton usually is rough 
when it reaches the gin and contains 
greater amounts of foreign materials that 
cause fires from sparking, or from chok- 
ages that produce friction. 

With only a skeleton crew at many 
gins during the late “scrapping” season, 
the situation is doubly dangerous. While 
a one- or two-man crew probably can 
handle the work load, it might not be 
able to detect fires quickly. 

Gin fires cause a loss of many millions 
of dollars every year. Biggest factors 
contributing to this loss are wooden 
matches—the kind that strike anywhere; 
foreign materials in seed cotton—bits of 
iron, nails, etc.; cottonseed sterilizers; 
bur burners; crews untrained in fire 
prevention and control; cluttered and 
dirty gin plants; and fire-packed bales 
(bales containing pressed, smouldering 
lint.) 





E. L. Sowder, Texas Ginner, 
Dies During Meeting 


E. L. Sowder, manager of the Idalou 
(Texas) Cooperative Gin for more than 
28 years, died recently from a heart at- 
tack during a meeting of directors of 
Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock. 
He had been a director of the mill for 
almost 20 years. 

He is survived by two sons, five 
daughters, and 13 grandchildren. 


















Maurey Heads Association 


JOSEPH E. MAUREY has been elected 
president of The Multiple V-Belt Drive 
& Mechanical Power Transmission Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. H. Merrill Bowman has 
been elected vice-president. Maurey is 
vice-president and general manager of 
Maurey Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, 
and Bowman is vice-president of The 
American Pulley Co., Philadelphia. The 
Association is made up of U.S. manufac- 
turers of mechanical power transmission 
equipment including sheaves, flat pul- 
leys, pillow blocks, etc. 
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THE 52-COUNTY AREA 
SERVED BY 
TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Here, indeed, is a land with a 
future...center of a 26 billion 
dollar growing market... abun- 
dant supply of raw materials...ample low-cost 
electric power . . . adequate, intelligent native labor 


supply... excellent transportation facilities... 


If you are planning an expansion or seeking location for a new plant, 
we invite you to use the service of our Industrial Development Depart- 
ment. Inquiries are held confidential. Write, wire, or call the Industrial 
Development Department, Texas Power & Light Company, General 


Office, Dallas, Texas. 


TEXAS POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
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friendly people, and favorable low-cost industrial 
sites with plenty of room to grow. These factors 
have played a big part in the success of many indus- 
trial firms which have located new plants and ex- 
panded existing plants in this “Bright Spot” of 


Texas within the last few years, 


A COTTON MAN who achieved every boy’s ambition of becoming a fire chief 
is shown here, Sammy Caroline of Pecos, Texas. 


Texas Cotton Man Is Fire Chief 


TEXAN has served with volunteer group since 1923 and now heads 
modern organization of 33 members who fight fires in two counties. 


IGHTING FIRES has been part of 

the business of cotton ginners and 
other members of the cotton industry 
far too often, but not many of them 
have risen to that goal of every boy’s 
ambition—becoming a fire chief. Sam- 
my Caroline of Pecos, Texas, however, 
is a member of the industry who has 
reached this goal. 

Caroline, who is a water survey field- 
man with Western Cottonoil Co. Divi- 
sion of Anderson, Clayton & Co., has 
been a member of the Pecos Volunteer 
Fire Department since 1923 and its chief 
since 1944, according to a recent article 
in The Paymaster, company publication. 

The Pecos Volunteer Fire Department 
is the only fire-fighting organization in 
Pecos. There is no municipal fire depart- 
ment... and it has the responsibility of 
protecting the entire community from 
the ravages of fire. The department 
numbers 33 men and six pieces of equip- 
ment. The equipment, by the way, is top- 
notch, including two big, new 750-gallon 
pumpers . .. one costing $15,325 and 
the other $14,800. 

Although most fire departments will 
not go outside the city limits, Sammy 
and his crew go anywhere they are call- 
ed... all over Reeves and Ward Coun- 
ties. And they average over 100 calls per 
year. 

When a fire occurs, Sammy and his 
men are summoned by the wail of three 
huge sirens which can be heard all over 
town. Sammy telephones the police dis- 
patcher to get the location of the 
fire. They usually have 90 percent of 
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their men at every fire. Besides the ac- 
tual fire fighting, the department has 
drill every Thursday night. 

“We used to have quite a large num- 
ber of gin fires,” says Sammy, “but in 
the last few years there have been very 
few. The gins have done awfully well 
and have established a good record. As 
far as home fires are concerned, 90 per- 
cent of them stem from carelessness .. . 
cigarettes or accumulated trash and the 
like. By far the large percentage of 
fires could be prevented by exercising 
normal caution. Our job is fighting fires, 
but we would like nothing better than 
to have nothing to do.” 

Thus, protecting the lives and property 
of his community against the ravages 
of fire has been the avocation of Sammy 
Caroline for 32 years. 


Exports of Cotton Fabrics 


Show Decline in Japan 


Exports of cotton yarn and fabrics by 
Japan in 1954-55 showed only moderate 
reductions from the previous year, to 
indicate that most of the decline in sales 
of cotton textiles took place on the do- 


mestic market, according to USDA. 
Quantities of yarn exported in 1954-55, 
amounting to 28.2 million pounds, were 
almost identical with the 28.3 million 
exported in 1953-54. Exports of fabrics, 
however, amounted to 1,138 million 
square yards in 1954-55, a decline of 
three percent from the 1,177 million 
square yards exported in 1953-54. 
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® Seeking Resistance 


To Three Diseases 
ONE COTTON VARIETY that is re- 


sistant to three diseases—verticillium 
wilt, fusarium wilt and root knot—is a 
goal which scientists are approaching in 
cooperative research of USDA and Mis- 
sissippi Experiment Station. 

Success of the work, USDA’s “Agri- 
cultural Research” points out, would 
mean that farmers could buy resistance 
to all three of these diseases in a single 
variety. 

Results are beginning to show after 
three years of effort. High tolerance to 
verticillium wilt has been found in va- 
rieties such as Auburn 56, Alabama 
Hybrid 257-202, Alabama Hybrid 81-14, 
and Hartsville. Many other commercial 
varieties proved to be susceptible to this 
wilt, even though some resisted fusari- 
um wilt. 

Fusarium-wilt-resistant cotton has 
been avialable for some time. But scien- 
tists are now attempting to incorporate 
a higher degree of resistance in some 
of the more common commercial varie- 
ties. Sources of high resistance have been 
found—the next step is to find how it’s 
inherited. Breeding materials are being 
tested for desirable agronomic proper- 
ties such as earliness, yield, plant type, 
and fiber quality. 

In the search for resistance to root- 
knot nematodes, researchers have found 
varying degrees of susceptibility in our 
commercial varieties of cotton. This has 
been indicated by the development of 
fewer root galls in some plants than in 
others. The aim, however, is to breed in- 
to commercial varieties the resistance to 
these nematodes that researchers have 
found in some wild species of cotton. 


Screening tests to determine wilt dis- 
ease tolerance or susceptibility in cotton 
breeding material have been speeded up 
at State College, Miss., by the use of 
young cotton seedlings. This method pro- 
vides a far more rapid turnover of plant 
material than the use of mature plants. 
It also gives a more dependable picture 
of disease reaction than researchers have 
been able to obtain in field outbreaks. 

The seedlings are grown in green- 
houses in flats of sterilized soil. In the 
three-leaf stage, the young plants are 
lifted one by one with a trowel, dipped 
in a suspension of wilt-disease organ- 
ism, and reset in the same spot. At fa- 
vorable temperatures, disease reaction 
occurs in about six weeks. Only tolerant 
plants are kept for further observation 
and use. 

Field-testing of disease-tolerant plants 
follows. Some 15,000 will be field-tested 
in Mississippi this year for verticillium 
wilt alone. Other federal and state sta- 
tions aid in this work. California and Ar- 
izona stations, for example, are field- 
testing cotton plants this year to deter- 
mine whether the tolerance of these 
plants is maintained over a wide range 
of field and climatic conditions. 

Efforts made so far are only the first 
steps. Work to follow will include de- 
velopment of new varieties from resist- 
ant commercial and wild strains already 
found. Through crossbreeding and se- 
lection of these strains, scientists hope 
to develop progeny with three-way re- 
sistance. If they succeed, they will cut 
cotton farmers’ mounting disease-con- 
trol bill. 
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Presenting 


Edward H. Bush 


Dallas, Texas 








EDWARD H. BUSH, Dallas, executive 
vice-president, Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation, was born June 9, 1920, at Bas- 
trop, La., but moved to Texas soon after- 
ward and was educated in the Bryan 
public schools and at Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege. His college career was interrupted 
by four years in the U.S. Army but he 
returned to get a B.S. in agricultural 
engineering in 1946. (Bush is a major in 
the 49th Armored Division of Texas Na- 
tional Guard and serves on the division 
staff as division chemical officer.) 

Upon graduation from A. & M., Bush 
became a salesman of farm machinery 
for a Bryan firm until 1949, when he 
went to Lubbock as associate county 
agent for irrigation with Texas Exten- 
sion Service, working in 22 counties of 
the High Plains. In 1950 he was trans- 
ferred to the Extension Service staff at 
College Station as county-agent-at-large. 

Bush became Extension cotton ginning 
specialist in 1951 and served until he was 
named executive vice-president of the 
Texas ginners’ organization in March, 
1955. 

He is a Mason, belonging to Brazos 
Lodge 129 at Bryan; a member of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers; and went through all ranks of 
scouting to become an Eagle Scout as a 
boy. He is a member of the First Baptist 
Church ai Richardson, a suburb of Dallas, 
where he and Mrs. Bush, the former 
Dorothy Blazek of Bryan, live with their 
two children, Susan Kay and Edward H. 
(Joe) Bush, Jr. 

Fishing is his favorite hobby, but 
there’s been little opportunity to practice 
it in his present position. 


Feed Tonnage in Arkansas 


Shows Sizable Increase 


The total feed tonnage reported for 
1954-55 in Arkansas is 2.6 percent above 
that of last year, according to the Ar- 
kansas State Plant Board, Little Rock. 
Tonnage for the latest year was 921.057, 
compared with 898,013 tons during the 
1953-54 period. 
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Japanese Imports Said To 


Be Irreparable Enemy 


“Trreparable” harm to the American 
textile industry is threatened by “unre- 
strained” imports from Japan, former 
Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens, pres- 
ident of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., said 
in a recent speech. Stevens added that 
the hourly wage paid U.S. textile work- 
ers was about 10 times what is paid 
Japanese workers. “This cost differential 
makes possible competition which we 
cannot meet.” 

Stevens pointed out that the import 
level of Japanese piece goods and gar- 
ments this year was likely to exceed 200 
million yards. Also to be considered are 
the destructive impact of high imports 
on domestic price levels, and the uneven 
distribution of the two percent imports 
throughout the industry. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS 


SPRAY fet 






with 


Designed with single internal passage to 
reduce possibility of nozzle clogging. The 
CONEJET Tip is made in a full range of 
capacities and fits any TeeJet Spray Noz- 
zle. Supplied as tip assembly or as com- 
plete nozzle. Ends up to 75% of all clogging 
troubles. Gives effective spraying in ca- 
pacities as low as one gallon per acre. 
Tested and proved the most efficient nozzle 
ever built... for insecticide spraying of 
boll weevils and other cotton plant pests 
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“It is time to face up to the realistic 
fact that unrestricted continuance of 
present policies will inevitably cost the 
jobs of many textile workers and thus 
damage, perhaps irreparably, the health 
of one of America’s largest and most 
vital industries,” Stevens declared. 


210 Bales Burn in Car 


Fire destroyed 210 bales of cotton in 
a boxcar on Illinois Central Railway at 
Canton, Miss., Dec. 17. Damage to cotton 
and car was placed at $27,000. 


New Poultry Feed Mill 


A new poultry feed mill, with a daily 
capacity of 480 tons, is being built at 
Tunnel Hill, Ga., near Dalton, by Ala- 
bama Flour Mills. 





and for defoliation spraying. For complete 
information see your dealer or write for 
ConeJet Bulletin No. 61. 


OTHER TeeJef NOZZLES 


Flat Spray Tips for pre-emergence and 
general weed control . . . defoliation spray- 
ing ...and flame cultivation. Cone Spray 
and Dise Type Tips for related spraying 
applications. Ask your dealer about these 
or write for TeeJet Bulletin No. 58. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3270 Randolph Street * Bellwood, illinois 
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cejet--s COMPLETE FARM SPRAY NOZZLE LINE 
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INTERCHANGEABLE 


FLAT SPRAY CONE SPRAY NOZZLE 
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CONEJET 


for the best in performance from equipment and chemicals! 
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FITTINGS 


STRAINERS 






TRIGGER TEEJET 


TYPICAL EQUIPMENT 
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Oldest Cotton Oil Mill 
(Continued from Page 13) 


—worse, if anything; Stephen Schillig’s 
expense account for one trip shows that 
he had to pay $3.50 for a hotel room 
there! 

Steamboat fare from Grand Gulf (the 
Mississippi River port close to Port Gib- 
son) to Vicksburg was $4, while the 
fare from Vicksburg to St. Louis was 
$12.50. 


e Typical Prices Quoted — Typical 
prices listed on the invoices include the 
following: 

The $4,650, which was the major ini- 
tial investment for mill equipment, pur- 
chased a set of rolls, 15 box press, pump, 
heater, all bearings, drive, etc. 

A Power’s Patent Complete Huller, 
bought later, cost $500. 

The earliest invoice we examined was 
dated Feb. 9, 1882, the year the mill was 
incorporated. It covers the purchase of 
boiler tubes for a net cost of $128.46. 
They were shipped by boat, as most of 
the mill’ s supplies were, via Cromwell’s 
Line, “at buyer’s risk.””’ On March 2 a 
freight bill of $16.55 was paid on the 
shipment. Payment was made through 

C. Englesing & Son, the firm operated 
by two of the mill’s founders, “Dealers 
in Dry Goods, Groceries and Plantation 
Supplies.” 

Many of the invoices cover purchases 
of barrels for the shipment of oil. Prices 
seem to have varied a great deal, from 
as low as 50 cents for used whiskey bar- 
rels to as high as $2. A typical invoice 
shows the purchase of 145 barrels at 


$1.35 each from Chickasaw Cooperage 
Co. Steam Barrels Factory, Sycamore 
and Front Street, Memphis—‘“Manufac- 
ture All Kinds of Tight and Slack Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels.” 

The mill paid $1,000 for a second- 
hand, 14x30 stationery engine, with a 
new governor and coil heater. 

Drayage costs on most of the supplies 
ranged from 25 to 50 cents. 

Firebrick cost $3.75 per hundred, 
while the going rate for laying brick 
was $3 per thousand. 

“Standard Oil Press Mats” were billed 
at $13 each. A three-ton beam scale cost 
$90. 

Henry Charnock, 139 Gravier Street, 
New Orleans, supplied most of the bags 
at 4.5 cents, “payable in U.S. gold coin 
or legal tender notes.” 

Twenty-five dollars a month was the 
salary paid the first millwright. 

“Coal oil,” (it was never listed as 
kerosene) cost much more than it does 
today, as the price on the old invoices 
was 50 cents a gallon. 

The mill paid $15 for a desk, 50 cents 
for a hammer, $2 for bale ties, and 11.5 
cents for bagging. 

Most of the firms from which pur- 
chases were made were local or national 
organizations that no longer exist, but 
familiar names appear on the invoices, 
too. Among these are Carver Cotton Gin 
Co., Peaslee, Gaulbert & Co., Simmons 
Hardware Co. and a number of others. 


e Oil 22% Cents — As mentioned at the 
beginning of the article, the first seed 
delivered at the mill brought $12 a ton, 


but other records show prices of $10 a 
ton not long after. 

The latest record in the book we ex- 
amined was dated Jan. 22, 1886, for a 
shipment of oil to the American Cotton 
Oil Co. at Cincinnati. It covers 12,586 
gallons at 22% cents per gallon, crude 
cottonseed oil, delivered, prime. 

Other things are as different today at 
Port Gibson Oil Works, as are the prices 
and methods of selling oil, but the oil 
mill and surrounding area provide a 
most interesting blend of the historical 
and the modern. 

Any member of the industry travelling 
scenic U.S. 61 between Vicksburg and 
Natchez will find it well worth his time 
to stop at the town that Samuel Gibson 
(who, incidentally, built a cotton gin 
later) first settled in 1788. 

He’ll want to see the unique Presby- 
terian Church with a hand on top of the 
steeple, pointing heavenward; the birth- 
place of Constance Cary, who made the 
first Confederate flag; and many other 
historical points of interest, including 
Port Gibson Oil Works—oldest cotton 
oil mill operating today. 


Cotton Harvest Catches Up 


Harvest of cotton in California, two 
weeks later than usual during most of 
the season, had about caught up with 
schedule by Dec. 1, reports indicate. 
Forty-nine thousand workers were es- 
timated to be employed in cotton pick- 
ing, but the labor supply was short of 
the need and much of the crop was be- 
ing picked by machines. 





How Statifier 
Cuts Costs . ree 






Write, Wire or Phone 
For Details Today! 


water, 
per bale 


Uniform Penetration With MOYST Agent 


Experienced ginners everywhere know the advantages of 


moisture in baling cotton. It makes pressing simpler. It en 
ables the press crew to keep up with the production of the 
largest gins. Losses from broken ties are practically eliminated 
and press repairs are at a minimum. Adding controlled mois 
ture is no longer a problem. The Kemgas Statifier sprays an 
automatically controlled mist of “wet water 8 pounds or 
less co the 500-pound bale. The instant the batt of cotton comes 
from the condenser it tilts a metal control flap mounted across 
the lint slide closing a mercury switch that starts and controls 
the gentle mist spray over the batt 


The mist control systems operate by a 24-volt unit 
which complies with NEC requirements. 100-gal. tank 
is of heavy, 18-gauge, galvanized steel. The pressure 
pump is of bronze and stainless steel 


Available in 4 Automatically 
Controlled Models 


CABLE - KEMGAS 


Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 


2518 ERSKINE STREET 


POrter 2-2894 P. O. Box 5007 
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Low Voltage Control 
Faithfully Operates New Statifier 


As long as the condenser delivers comon 
to the slide, the Statifier responds with its 
controlled mist. Breaks or gaps in the bac 
control rods which automa 
ucally stops the mist. Very little water is 
needed for a 500-pound bale because a 
special MOYST wetting agent is used in 
the Statifier. This permits the slight mois | 
ture used co uniformly penetrate all of the 


release the 


cotton in the bale. Only one quart of this 
wetting agent is used in 100 yallons of 
costing between 1 and 2 cents 





Lubbock, Texas 

































2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 

Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure"’ 
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Use BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGIN 
and they Il KEEP COMING BACK 























~ Belton, South Carolina - 
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Quality Reports Help Ginners 
(Continued from Page 9) 


In one instance a local gin was ad- 
vised several years ago to install drying 
equipment. During the unusually damp 
1954 season, this gin’s grade suffered 
for lack of such equipment, as indicated 
by O’Neal’s report. The gin manager re- 
considered, then followed the “old ad- 
vice,” and installed the dryers. Damp 
weather struck again during the early 
part of this year’s season, but the gin’s 
standing remained high on O’Neal’s sur- 
vey, apparently due to the new equip- 
ment. 

O’Neal is careful not to allow his re- 
ports to be misused. He adheres to the 
USDA practice of identifying gins by 
code letter only. He advises farmers to 
ask the operators of the gins they pa- 
tronize for the code-letter of those gins. 
He tells each gin operator the code let- 
ter that indentifies his particular gin— 
and that’s all. Furthermore, he does not 
identify all the gins to any interested 
party. 


e Friendly Rivalry — The report has 
garnered the approval of just about ev- 
erybody connected with cotton in the 
areas covered. Farmers like it because 
the report has led to a friendly rivalry 
among ginners which is bringing greater 
profits from cotton grown on today’s 
restricted acreages. Classing officials in- 
dicate that the report has helped alle- 
viate complaints by ginners and farmers. 
The federal research staff at the USDA 
Cotton Ginning Lab in Mesilla Park 
value the survey as an aid in evaluating 
the practical results under actual field 
conditions of experimental ginning 
processes. 

The report is an aid to O’Neal in his 
work as cotton marketing specialist, too. 
“By studying the weekly surveys,” he 
says, “I can pinpoint the gins that need 
assistance most, and see that they get 
that assistance immediately. 

“This service is aimed to help the 
ginner himself, above all,’”’ O’Neal adds. 
“The reports allow him, each week, to 
compare his gin efficiency with that of 
other local gins handling the same gen- 
eral type of cotton, harvested under 
similar conditions. If his grade and sta- 
ple are falling below the average of that 
produced elsewhere in the vicinity, the 
ginner is warned in time to act accord- 
ingly. He can tell, by studying the re- 
ports, whether mechanical adjustments 
may be needed in his gin or whether a 
drop in his grade and staple is probably 
due to weather, harvest, or some other 
local condition beyond his control.” 

O’Neal is a native of Georgia and a 
graduate of New Mexico A. & M. and the 
University of Wisconsin. He joined the 
New Mexico Extension staff in his pres- 
ent post last October—the same month 
the survey began. He conceived the idea 
while driving from New Mexico to Green- 
ville, Miss., to attend the 1954 Spinner- 
Breeder Conference. A local farmer re- 
cently told him “We need more good 
ideas like this in the cotton industry. 
Why don’t you take more long auto 
trips?” 


Building Oklahoma Miil 


A new $110,000 feed and seed plant is 
being built in Oklahoma by Red Rock 
Cooperative Elevator. Bob Case, mana- 
ger, says construction will be completed 
this month. 
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"WITH LUBRIPLATE 
LUBRICANTS —NO 
BEARING LOS¢ FoR 
AN ENTIRE SEACON” 


so states a well-known manufacturer 
of Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Machinery Z 











“‘We have gone to great expense 

in checking lubricating greases 
out in the field and find the best to be 
LUBRIPLATE. Over a season’s test we 
found that out of all the greases tried 
LUBRIPLATE was the only one that did 
stand up under all operating conditions 
throughout a season’s run without loss 
of a single bearing.” 


REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE AND 
TYPE OF YOUR MACHINERY, 
LUBRIPLATE Grease AND 
FLUID TYPE LUBRICANTS WILL 
IMPROVE ITS OPERATION AND 
REDUCE MAINTENANCE COSTS. 




















LUBRIPLATE is available 
in grease and fluid densi- 
ties for every purpose... 
LUBRIPLATE H.D.S. 
MOTOR OIL meets today’s 
exacting requirements for 
gasoline and diesel 
engines. 


LWUBRIPLATE 


MOTOR Olb 





For nearest LUBRIPLATE distributor see 
Classified Telephone Directory. Send for 
free ‘‘LUBRIPLATE DATA BOOK”... a 
valuable treatise on lubrication. Write 
LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, Fiske 
Brothers Refining Co., Newark 5, N. J. 
or Toledo 5, Ohio. 


< _e 


THE MODERN LUBRICANT 


“SKE BROTHERS REFINING,” 
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® Yields Prove Value 
Of Insect Control 


COTTON INSECT control work, com- 
bined with other sound farming prac- 
tices, resulted in record yields per acre 
for some farmers in Freestone County, 
Texas, during 1955, reports to the Teague 
Chronicle show. 

J. E. Wells, vocational agriculture 
teacher, was a leader in this work with 
adult farmers, and he gives much credit 
to the assistance that he received from 
C. R. Parencia, entomologist with USDA 
at Waco, and Dr. C. M. Meadows, South- 
west Sprayer & Chemical Co., Waco. 

“Meadows and Parencia,” the vocation- 
al teacher commented, “gave much of 
their time, at considerable cost, to help. 


Every grower greatly benefitted from 
their assistance.” 

Some of the results reported to the 
Teague newspaper, most of them made 
on relatively poor, upland sandy lands, 
are listed below, along with the reasons 
for not making better yields in some 
cases: 

Bunyan Little: 97.2 acres, yield — 
88 bales and 317 pounds lint, used 335 
gallons of poison at a cost of $940.75. 
Possibly delayed application of poison 
too long, because some fields had more 
than 80 percent of squares punctured by 
boll weevils. Young cotton suffered severe 
damage from thrips and cotton flea hop- 
pers. Yields undoubtedly would have 
been higher had he made early season 
applications. 

Riley Ham and son, Charles: 52 acres, 
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yield—49 bales. Poisoned six or seven 
times. Cost of poison, $450. No early 
season applications. 


Elbert Daniels: 40.9 acres, yield 36 
bales. Cost of poison, $340. Made two 
early season applications. Delayed late 
season applications too long. Suffered 
serious bollworm damage due to 14-day 
interval between second and third spray 
applications. 

Jasper (Jack) McAdams: 16 acres, 
yield—19 bales, 81 pounds lint. Cost of 
poison $2C8. Had six-acre block that 
produced nine bales—10 acres that pro- 
duced 10 bales. No early season appli- 
cation. Delayed too long on late season 
applications. 

Burt Garland: 12.74 acres, yield — 11 
bales, 258 pounds lint. Poisoned eight 
times, used 60 gallons poison at a cost 
of $180. No early season applications. 
Delayed late season applications too long. 
Had 40 acres altogether on farm. Twen- 
ty-eight acres unpoisoned cotton made 
10 bales and remnant. 

Luther Newsom: 62 acres, yield 57.5 
bales. Cost of poison $708.66. Early sea- 
son applications not needed. Sold nearly 
all cotton for a premium. Put all bales 
in the government loan. Cotton suffered 
considerable damage from drouth in late 
August and September. 


Haskell Gilliam: 57 acres, yield — 41 
bales—made one early season applica- 
tion. Suffered serious damage from cot- 
ton bollworms and weevils because of 
delay in late season applications. 

Robert Gilliam (F.F.A.): 8 acres, yield 
—8 bales. Cost of poison $75. Made six 
applications of poison, using 25 gallons. 
Suffered severe damage from bollworms 
due to delay in late season applications 
of poisons. 

William Swinburn: Six acres, yield — 
five bales, 


Japanese imports Show 


Sixteen Percent Drop 


Cotton imports into Japan amounted 
to 2,037,000 bales in the August-July 
1954-55 marketing year, representing a 
drop of 16 percent from the 2,432,000 
bales imported in 1953-54, but showing 
no appreciable change from the 2,055,000 
bales imported in 1952-53, USDA re- 
ports. 

Imports from the U.S. amounted to 37 
percent of the total (39 percent in 1953- 
54); other suppliers include Mexico, 
Brazil and Pakistan. 

A further reduction of 50,000 bales in 
Japan’s cotton imports in 1955-56 may 
result from the government’s action on 
Sept. 29, 1955, to reduce the foreign- 
exchange budget for cotton imports for 
the second half of the Japanese fiscal 
year (October 1955-March 1956). This 
decrease reflects the continued cutback 
of mill operations as requested by the 
government. This action is considered 
by the industry and government as nec- 
essary to avoid overproduction during 
the current period of weak textile de- 
mand, both foreign and domestic; mill 
labor strikes; and increasing numbers 
of bankruptcies. 

The government’s request for curtail- 
ment of production was placed at 12 
percent in May 1955, increased to 16 
percent in August, and continued at 16 
percent through December 1955. The 
government policy to encourage use of 
man-made fibers for the domestic market 
is also seen as a limiting factor for fu- 
ture cotton imports. 
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V'M TIRED OF NEVER KNOWING 
WHEN OUR SOLVENT SHIPMENTS 
WILL ARRIVE! 










WHY DON’T WE SWITCH TO 
SKELLYSOLVE ? I'VE HEARD A 
LOT ABOUT THEIR SKELLYSURE 
DELIVERY SYSTEM. 


= 


Yi 





YES, I'VE HEARD ABOUT IT TOO! 
CHECK INTO IT RIGHT AWAY! 











:! } HERE’S HOW SKELLYSOLVE 
HELPS YOU FORGET YOUR 
SOLVENT PROBLEMS — 








e Skellysolve Man Explains The Skellysure System! 















LATER | 


SWITCHING TO SKELLYSOLVE 
STOPPED OUR DELIVERY 
TROUBLES ! 




















THE BOYS IN THE 
PLANT GO FOR 
SKELLYSOLVE QUALITY, TOO! 














Many companies in your industry depend on Skellysolve for exacting qual- 
ity, prompt shipment, and technical service. Get more complete facts today! 







WRITE FOR MORE 
FACTS—OR CALL US 
TODAY AT LOGAN 3575, 
IN KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 













SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Industrial Division 
605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 






Les Weber 
Manager Skellysolve 
Sales 
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Skellysolve for 
Animal and Vegetable Oil 
Extraction 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. Moking edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flaxseed, 
peanuts, cottonseed and the like. Closed cup 
flash point about -20°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible and in- 
edible oils and meals, particularly where 
lower volatility than that of Skellysolve-B is 
desired because of warm condenser water. 
Closed cup flash point about 13°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-D. Quolity solvent at competi- 
tive prices. For degreasing meat scraps, ex- 
tracting oil-soturated fuller’s earth, general 
extraction uses. Closed cup flash point about 


oF. 


SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed meals 
and other products in laboratory analytical 
work. Originaily made to conform to A.O.C.S. 
specifications for petroleum ether, and for 
pharmaceutical extractions, where finest 
quality solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about -50'F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. Moking edible and inedible 
oils and meals where greater volatility is 
desired than that of Skellysolve C or D. 
Closed cup flash point about -20°F. 

































from our 
Washington 


/»~Bwreeagu..«sk«s 
by FRED BAILEY 
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e Outlook for Cotton — Each fall USDA 
takes a close look into the future of 
cotton, and what it sees for 1956 will 
surprise practically no one. 

The 1956 Outlook Issue of USDA’s 
Cotton Situation makes dreary reading 
for the cotton industry, but it does little 
more than confirm what already was 
known. 

The Department offers no suggestions 
for solving the dilemma of increasing cot- 
ton supplies and shrinking export mar- 
kets. Officials feel that the next move 
is up to industry spokesmen and Con- 
gress. 

USDA points out that the 1955-56 
supply of cotton is at a record 25.9 mil- 
lion bales, 2.4 million bales over last 
year and 1.3 million bales above the 
previous record of 1939-40. 

Total disappearance of cotton—do- 
mestic consumption and exports—is es- 
timated at “less than 12 million bales.” 
Domestic mill consumption is forecast 
at some increase over the 8.8 million 
bales last year, but exports at “about” 
2.7 million bales would be off sharply 
from the 3.4 million bales sold abroad 
last year. 


It all adds up to a probable carryover 
of about 14 million bales next August, 
three million over last August. Four 
years ago, in 1951, the carryover was 
2.3 million bales. 

Judging from the export demand so far 
this year, the 2.7 million bale export 
forecast may be on the high side. For 
the first two months of this season ex- 
ports totalled only 185,000 bales, less 
than half of the year ago rate. 

The reason, or reasons, for that are 
not hard to find. First, there have been 
numerous official hints that we will 
lower our price on cotton for export. 
Second, USDA reports, “most foreign 
cottons are now moving into export 
markets at prices 4 to 8 cents a pound 
lower than those for comparable quali- 
ties of U.S. cotton. 

“The sharp reduction in prices of for- 
eign growths in recent months is part- 
ly a reflection of efforts of exporters 
in foreign countries to hasten liquida- 
tion of their holdings in anticipation of 
possible price reductions under future 
U.S. export programs.” 


e Price Is Bottle-neck — There is rather 
general agreement 
in Washington 





OUR FRIENDS 


everywhere... 


Needham Heights 








Our Sincere Greetings for 
the Yuletide Season! 


Ludlow Manufacturing & Sales Company 


that price is, and 
will continue to be 
the bottle - neck to 
getting more of the 
export market. 
There is agree- 
ment, too, that un- 
less we meet the 
price of foreign 
competitors we will 
continue to lose 
more and more of 
our export mar- 
kets. 

The big question 
still is: How much 
would we have to 
cut prices? The 
fact that other 
countries now are 
selling at 4 to 8 
cents under our 
price indicates that 
no small reduction 
would have appre- 
ciable effect. Cot- 


ton officials we 
have talked with 
“guess” that we 


would have to sell 
at something like 
25 cents in order to 
regain markets and 
discourage foreign 
producers from ex- 
panding acreage. 
But with the world 
supply of cotton 
at something over 
51 million bales, 
we could head 


Massachusetts 4 ; ; 
right into a price 
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war if we tried to push big exports now, 
they believe. 

Representative Jamie Whitten of 
Mississippi told a Grange convention in 
Cleveland last week that unless we do 
something, and quickly, to show the 
world that we are in the cotton market 
we stand to lose all but a dribble of our 
exports within another two or three 
years. 

It is his contention that foreign com- 
petitors would go slow in expanding pro- 
duction if we would just announce that 
we have cotton for sale and that we 
intend to sell at competitive prices. 
“Just put it out on the counter,” he ad- 
vised. 

It is apparent that the Cotton Coun- 
cil is thinking along somewhat similar 
lines. The statement issued last week 
(and summarized elsewhere in The 
Press) is gaining considerable attention 
in Washington. 


e Lower Supports Likely — Prevailing 
opinion is that Secretary Benson will 
wait until February to announce 1956 
cotton price support rates. The general 
assumption is that he will lower the 
support price. The present law limits 
support cuts to not more than five per- 
cent in any one year. If he takes full 
advantage of that provision you can look 
for supports at around 85 percent of 
parity. 

The announcement, however, may be 
held up until there is some indication of 
congressional thinking. 

Chairman Ellender of the Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee has indicated, since 
his series of fall hearings across the 
country, that he will push for a greater 
spread between cotton of different grades 
and staple. This is taken to mean that 
he intends to back a bill to give premium 
supports to high quality cotton. 

This, it is speculated, may mean a 
new cotton law calling for supports 
ranging from 75 to 90 percent of parity, 
with only top quality getting the high 
support. Benson also is said to lean to- 
ward a “quality” approach to support 
pricing. 

The two-price plan backed by the 
Grange seems sure to draw some support 
in Congress. Ellender has indicated in- 
creasing interest in that approach. It 
would, in effect, assure growers full 
parity for something like 9 to 10 million 
bales each year. 

Allotments in bales would be assigned 
to each grower for his historical share 
of the American market. That portion 
would be supported at full parity, and 
would include about three-fourths of his 
average production over the past five 
years. There would be no limitation on 
the total cotton any farmer could grow. 
But all in excess of his allotment would 
be offered on the world market and the 
grower would receive only the world 
price for that portion. 

One of the chief obstacles is the strong 
opposition of the State Department, 
which charges that this would constitute 
dumping and would offend many of our 
friends abroad. Benson, as a matter of 
fact, toyed with this idea for wheat a 
couple of years ago, but cooled on it 
when the State Department succeeded in 
getting the White House to throw cold 
water on it. 

On one thing you can be reasonably 
certain: The “cotton problem” is going 
to be in the thick of one of the hottest 
congressional farm debates in a long, 
long time when the legislators re-as- 
semble here next month. 
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4-H Team Wins Award From 


Crushers 


A CHECK from Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association enabled this champion 


4-H livestock judging team to go to the 


recent International Livestock Show in 


Chicago. The team also visited the University of Illinois, Purdue and Lynwood 


Farms. Seated, left to right, are Paul F. 


Newell, Extension animal husbandman; 


H. B. Hudspeth, who coached the boys; and R. A. Lancaster, assistant animal hus- 
bandman. Team members, standing, are Wendel Turner, Lonnie Myrick, Billy Davis 
and Aldean Valentine, all from Jones County. Mississippi crushers have presented 


this award for many years. 


Three Nations Participate 
In Weed Society Meeting 


Three nations, the U.S., Canada and 
England, will have speakers on the pro- 
gram of the charter meeting of the 
Weed Society of America, Jan. 4-5 at 
the Hotel New Yorker in New York, A. 
O. Kuhn, program committee chairman 
has announced. 

The Northeastern Weed Control Con- 
ference, host to the Society, will hold its 
own business session on Jan. 6. 

R. H. Beatty, American Chemical 
Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., is president of 
the Society; W. B. Ennis, Jr.. USDA, 
State College, Miss., is vice-president; 
and W. C. Shaw, USDA, Beltsville, Md.. 
is secretary-treasurer. 

“Modern Weed Control — A New 
Science,” is the theme for the first day’s 
program, while the second day will be de- 
voted to sectional meetings to discuss 
various aspects of weed control. 

Weed control in cotton will be dis- 
cussed on the program by Ennis. 


Utah Wife Named Cotton 


Bag Sewing Queen 


Mrs. Norman F. MacNeil of Midvale, 
Utah, has been named Cotton Bag Sew- 
ing Queen for 1955. Her exhibit of ap- 
parel and household items sewn from 
cotton feed, flour, salt and sugar bags 
was chosen best of 62 entries from 37 
states in the national finals in Chicago. 

Sponsors of the contest are the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Textile Bag Man- 
ufacturers Association, and Pfaff Sew- 
ing Machines. The cotton bag sewing 
contest is held annually to encourage the 
reuse of cotton bags for home sewing. 
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West Germany Reducing 
Imports of U.S. Lint 


Cotton imports by West Germany dur- 
ing the 1954-55 marketing season are 
estimated by USDA at 1,211,000 bales, 

Total imports from the U.S. showed no 
appreciable difference from the previous 
season, but there actually was a sharp 
drop in German purchases during the 
last quarter. 


Osage Orange Substance 


Preserves Food Fats 


Texas Research Foundation, Renner, 
has been granted a patent covering the 
use of two substances as food preserva- 
tives. 

Dr. John R. Clopton of the Foundation 
found that pigments in the osage orange, 
or bois d’are apple, which grows in the 
Midwest and South, reduced rancidity 
of edible fats and oils. These two pig- 
ments, pomiferin and osajin, constitute 
10 percent by weight of the dehydrated 
fruit, with their greatest concentration 
in the pulp rather than in the seed and 
covering. 

Effectiveness of the antioxidants is 
twice that of some of the commercial 
preparations on the market, and is ex- 
ceeded by that of only one other, which 
is not competitive due to its cost, the 
Foundation reports. 

Extracting the antioxidants from the 
bois d’are apple begins by heating the 
sliced fruit at temperatures higher than 
60 degrees Centigrade, usually 80 to 120 
degrees. 

The dehydrated fruit then is pulver- 
ized, and the pomiferin and osajin re- 
moved with a fatty solvent. Fractiona- 
tion removes the two preservatives from 
the solvent. 

The best antioxidant material is a 
mixture of the two substances, with the 
greater amount being pomiferin. Oddly 
enough, the two used separately have 
lower preservative powers than they do 
as a mixture. 

“Ten pounds of dried bois d’are ap- 
ples will yield, roughly, one pound of 
pomiferin and osajin. And that one 
pound in turn is effective as a preserv- 
ative for 1,000 pounds of lard, shorten- 
ing or other edible oils and fats,” the 
Foundation reports. 


g@ J. P. HENICAN, JR., Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, has been 
nominated for president of New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, succeeding HERMAN 
S. KOHLMEYER. 
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Larger yield per acre! 
Storm and wilt resistant 
Sell EMPIRE! 
A better crop for your farmers... more profit for you. 
EMPIRE PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
Bill Estes, President 
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By K. V. STEWART, JR. 


State Conservation Engineer, SCS 


ICE HAS BEEN IRRIGATED in 

Southwest Louisiana for a _ great 
many years. However, in the last five 
years interest in supplemental irriga- 
tion in other areas of the state has in- 
creased tremendously, particularly in 
the Mississippi, Ouachita, and Red River 
bottomlands of Northwest and Northeast 
Louisiana. In South Louisiana supple- 
mental irrigation has not increased at a 
rapid rate. 

The two dry years of 1953 and 1954 
saw a very great increase in supple- 
mental irrigation, in furrow irriga- 
tion, flood irrigation of pastures, and 
in sprinkler irrigation. The year of 1955 
was a fairly wet, and actual irrigated 
land was not great. However, farmers 
are still installing irrigation systems, 
and there seems to be little doubt that 
over the years further increase can be 
expected. 

There is very little experimental in- 
formation for supplemental irrigation 
in Louisiana. Most of the irrigation re- 
search has been done in the arid and 
semi-arid sections of the Western U.S. 
It became apparent several years ago 
that there was a need for some basic 
data on which to base irrigation design. 
For this reason, the Soil Conservation 
Service gathered together all available 
data and used this, plus experience in 
supplemental irrigation, to develop what 
are known as irrigation guides. 

Four guides were developed for Lou- 
isiana: (1) the forested coastal plain 
guide for the piney woods hill lands, (2) 
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FURROW-IRRIGATING cotton with siphons from 


temporary ditch on a farm in Louisiana. 


Louisiana’s increased interest in sup- 
plemental irrigation brought about a 
need for basic data on which to base 
irrigation design. Here is a resume. 





LOUISIANA 
guide for 






SPRINKLER-IRRIGATED cotton on the A. S. Burt 
farm near Benton, La. Estimated yield was over two 


































the bottomland guide for the Red River, 
Mississippi, and Ouachita River valleys, 
(3) the loessial terrace and hill guide 
for the loessial soils such as the Crow- 
ley and Macon ridges of Northeast and 
South Louisiana, and (4) the coast prai- 
rie guide for the coast prairie or rice 
section of Southwestern Louisiana. At 
the start similar soil series were grouped 
together into soils having similar char- 
acteristics as far as water intake and 
water holding were concerned. 

Once the soils had been grouped, their 
available moisture-holding capacity in 
terms of inches of water per foot of 
depth and the average intake rate or the 
rate at which water would enter the soil 
were estimated. Local crops adapted for 
each type of soil were listed. The effec- 
tive crop root zone depth when the crop 
had approached its maximum growth 
was then estimated. 

In Louisiana we estimated this depth 
as approximately 85 or 90 percent of 
the depth at which crop roots were 
found. With the moisture-holding capac- 
ity and crop root zone depth known, it 
was fairly easy to determine mathe- 
matically the net moisture that would be 
required for each irrigation at the time 
the crop was making the maximum use 
of water or when the crop was approach- 
ing maturity. 

The peak period consumptive use rate 
or the daily rate at which it was esti- 
mated that the crop would use water 
during its maximum period of growth 
was then determined. With the daily 
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bales per acre on Red River bottom soil. 








rate of use known, and the amount of 
moisture to be replaced known, the irri- 
gation frequency or irrigation cycle 
could be determined. From this data 
other information was determined for 
furrow or row irrigation, sprinkler ir- 
rigation, and contour levee or flood ir- 
rigation on pastures or rice. Estimates 
were given for the design application 
rate in terms of inches per hour, gallons 
per minute per furrow, or gallons per 
minute per area to be flooded. Recom- 
mendations for the row length were giv- 
en along with drainage recommenda- 
tions. Most flat lands in Louisiana must 
have a good drainage system if irrigated. 
Estimates were made as to what the 
probable efficiency of application would 
be, based on the experience of farmers. 
The last two columns in the irrigation 
guide give the total amount of water to 
be applied and the amount of time esti- 
mated to cover the area to be irrigated. 

It should be emphasized that the 
guides are intended for use in conserva- 
tion irrigation design. If this is done, it 
means that the irrigation system will 
be capable of supplying the amount of 
water needed by plants for maximum 
production during peak periods of water 
use. This peak almost always occurs dur- 
ing the hottest, driest period, when 
plants are making their maximum 
growth. The data given in the guides do 
not necessarily apply to the normal ir- 
rigation, but are for the peak use period. 
As an example, the guide might recom- 
mend an application of three and one- 
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half inches of water during the peak use 
period in the latter part of July or 
early in August. In the case of irriga- 
tion during the latter part of May or 
June, the chances are that a much smaller 
amount of water would be required, be- 
cause the plant may not have reached 
its maximum rate of growth and is still 
fairly small. Also, temperatures at that 
time may be lower than during the lat- 
ter part of July and August, and the 
losses by transpiration and evapora- 
tion smaller. 

Before final completion the guides 
were reviewed with personnel of the 
Louisiana Experiment Station, the Ex- 
tension Service, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, farmers and other state 
and interested federal agencies. 

As more experience in irrigation is 
gained, and as experimental results are 
obtained, the guides will be adjusted. 

These guides have been made avail- 
able to all other federal and state agri- 
cultural agencies, to commercial irriga- 
tion companies, to interested farmers, 
and to others on request. 


Entomology Scholarships 
Awarded by Hercules 


The six national winners of $300 col- 
lege scholarships in the National 4-H 
Entomology Awards Program were an- 
nounced Nov. 27 at the National 4-H 
Club Congress in Chicago. This is the 
fourth year of competition in the Ento- 
mology Awards Program, sponsored by 
Hercules Powder Co. Forty-four states 
were entered. 

The six scholarship winners are: Kay 
Fisher, Hollister, Calif.; Earl Wineinger, 
Norwich, Kan.; Joanne Cox, Elkton, Md.; 
Linda Bailey, Zebulon, N.C.; Ronald 
Cruea, Cedarville, Ohio; and Rita Kaye 
Brewer, Paoli, Okla. 

In addition to winning scholarships the 
six national winners, and six other sec- 
tional winners, received trips to the 
Congress. 

A buffet supper honoring the national 
and sectional winners was given by Her- 
cules. 





Site for 1956 Gin 
School Chosen 


Representatives of gins attend- 
ing the 1956 Texas Short Course 
for Gin Operators on Feb. 28-29 
will meet at Richards, 1700 South 
Highway 77, Harlingen, an eating 
place between San Benito and Har- 
lingen. Sun Valley Motel, a mod- 
ern, new tourist court, adjoins 
Richards, according to Ed H. Bush, 
executive vice-president, Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association. The 
Association, gin machinery manu- 
facturers, Texas Extension Service 
and USDA are cooperating in 
plans for short courses in different 
parts of Texas for the next five 
years, as announced Nov. 19 in The 
Press. Following the meeting at 
Richards on Feb. 28, the next day’s 
program will be held at nearby 
gins, to be selected and announced 
later by individual gin machinery 
manufacturers, who will provide 
representatives to discuss the oper- 
ation of their equipment. 





Nutrition Council Award 


Made to Lester Hanson 

Dr. Lester E. Hanson, University of 
Minnesota professor of animal husban- 
dry, was selected by the Society of An- 
imal Production to receive the $1,000 
award from the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association Nutrition Council 
as the outstanding research worker in 
animal science for 1955. 

Doctor Hanson was named as recipient 
of the award during the Society’s ani- 
mal meeting at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, November 25-26. Presentation 
of the award was made by W. E. Glen- 
non, president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association at a lunch- 
eon. 

Doctor Hanson was cited for his out- 
standing research work in the field of 
swine nutrition. 





Superintendents Meet 


In Memphis on Dec. 3 


Tri-States Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association held the first regional meet- 
ing of the season Dec. 3 at the Chicka- 
saw Hotel in Memphis with E. E. Kres- 
senberg, Chickasaw Oil Mill, Memphis, 
in charge. Co-chairmen for the meeting 
were O. D. Easley, Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., Memphis, and E. S. Lyle, Dyers- 
burg Oil Mill, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


Cotton Growers To Meet 


Arizona Cotton Growers’ Association 
will hold its 1956 annual meeting at the 
Westward Ho in Phoenix on Feb. 21, 
E. S. MecSweeny, executive secretary, 
has announced. Directors will be elected 
during January by mail ballot. 





Full Delta Staple 





DORTCH’S “4016” 


A New, Superior Cotton 


FINE FOR SNAPPING 
FINE FOR PICKING 





ROBERT L. DORTCH SEED FARMS 


SCOTT, ARKANSAS 


Extra High Turnout 


Early, High-Yielding, 
Storm Resistant. 
Now Available in 
Registered Grade 
Fuzzy-Saw or Acid 

Delinted 


3 Bales 


PER ACRE 


U. F. Coleman, Jr., left, 
Lonoke County, makes 
record yield with this 


new superior cotton. 


Bred by 
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Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—2 French screw presses, complete 
with motor starters, 5-high ring stack cookers, in- 
dividual steam traps, pressure gauges, etc. Only 
about 50,000 bu. soy beans have been processed 
through each since new. May easily be converted 
to cottonseed crushing. $17,000 for both units. 
Present replacement cost about $52,000.—Fayette 
Soybean Mill, Fayette, Iowa. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR. ~ SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cvokers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 














FOR SALE — Filter _ presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14’ conditioner and 36” cooker; 
5 high 60” ball bearing rolls. 176 and 141-saw 
Carver linters. 72’’ and 85” cookers. Butters mill- 
ing machine. Double box linter press. Filter press. 
Attrition mills. Single drum hull beater. 42” 
Carver hullers.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 
151 Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil mills, compresses 
and grain elevators. Contact M. M. Phillips, Phone 
TE5 8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 





H.P. Type Speed Price 
300 Slipring 900 $3500 
200 Slipring 900 New 3152 
200 Slipring 720 2368 
150 Slipring 900 New 2590 
150 Slipring 900 1566 
200 Sq. Cage 900 1481 
150 Sq. Cage 900 1188 
100 Slipring 1200 1076 
100 Slipring 900 1189 
100 Sq. Cage 1200 758 
100 Sq. Cage 900 879 
75 Sq. Cage 180@ 490 
75 Slipring 1200 889 
75 Slipring 900 991 
75 Sq. Cage 1200 564 
60 Sq. Cage 1800 356 
50 Sq. Cage 1800 290 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HUnter-4606 FAnnin-9308 
LUBBOCK HARLINGEN 

POrter 3-4711 GArfield 3-6587 





FOR SALE—Tower driers, automatic gas heaters. 
All types pipe and fittings, and used seed steril- 
izers.—Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Ville Platte, 
Louisiana. Phone 4251. 


FOR SALE—One million BTU Mitchell burner. 
A-1 condition.—A. J. Podsidnik, (Tours) Rt. 2, 
West, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Conveyor distributors. One 5-80 
Mitchell, one 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter, one 5-70 Lum- 
mus. Gins: 4-80 Continental Model C brush, 4-80 
Cen-Tennial air blast with loose roll boxes and 
glass fronts. 5-70 Continental Model C brush with 
30 fronts. Driers: Two Murray big reel, two Lum- 
mus thermo cleaners, one 5-80 Mitchell. Bur ma- 
chines: One Lummus 10’ all-steel with 5-cylinder 
after cleaners, one Hardwicke-Etter 14’ wood. 
Cleaners: Two Murray 52” V-belt inclined blow-in 
type, two Continental inclined 4-cylinder all-steel, 
one 6-cylinder Continental all-steel air line. Lint 
cleaners: 5-80 Murrays complete. Condensers: 
Two Continental all-steel side discharge, one Lum- 
mus 60” up discharge. Engines: One MM Twin 
six 210 h.p., one MM 240 h.p. 6-cylinder. Electric 
motors: Sizes from 20 to 150 h.p. 440 volt.—Bill 
—— Box 694, Phones 49626 and 47847, Abilene, 
exas . 


SPECIAL BARGAINS—One complete 4-80 Lum- 
mus gin plant, less power, scales and buildings, to 
be moved or sold in separate items. One heavy 
duty steel bound Continental Paragon press with 
ram and casing and E.J. Tramper. Gins: 6-80 
Continental model “C” air blast with 30 fronts. 
4-80 Continental model ‘C” brush in excellent 
condition. 2-80 Murray with roll dumps and new 
style breasts with glass fronts. Feeders: 2-60” and 
2-66” Super Mitchells, 5-66” Master Double X with 
V-drives. Cleaners: One 4-cylinder and one 6- 
cylinder 50” Continental steel incline. Two 6- 
cylinder 52” horizontal steel Murrays with V-belt 
drive. One 16 unit Thermo and one 72” Conti- 
nental Impact. Conveyor Distributors: One Lum- 
mus and one Continental. Driers: One Murray 
Big Reel, two 4-trough Continentals and new 
towers all sizes. Steel Condensers: One 48” Lum- 
mus down draft, one 48” Continental side draft, 
one 60” Continental up draft and one 72” Murray 
up draft and one down draft. Steel bur machines: 
Two 8’ Murray and two 10’ Lummus. Steel sepa- 
rators: One 48” and one 60” type ‘‘M” and one 48” 
type “C’’ Lummus. One 50” Continental with back 
geared vacuum. For your largest, oldest and most 
reliable source of gin machinery, contact us. 
Qualified graduate engineer to assist you with any 
of your machinery problems, at no obligation. 
Call us regarding any machinery you have for 
sale or trade.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A 
Hackberry St., Telephones: Day 2-8141, Night 
3-7929, Waco, Texas. 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED- ve 90 saw “late model gins. Four feed- 
ers, and lint cleaners (Moss-Gordin or Conti- 
nental.)—Box ET, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7986, Dallas, Texas. 





WANTED—8-cylinder le Roi engines, 6-cylinder 
blow-in type cleaners, Murray-Blewett extractor 
feeders for 70 saw gins. Any condition.—James F. 
Buske, Shiner, Texas. 








a Personnel Ads 


POSITION WANTED—Day or night euperiatend- 
ent. Several years experience in oil mills, fertil zer 
plants, and gins. Screwpresses and expellers. A-1 
references furnished.—Box RJ, c/o The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





GINNER anticipating change and available about 
January 1. Would like to communicate with con- 
cern interested in a good, all around man. 28 
years experience on general repairs, operating and 
construction. Capable of handling a foreman or gin 
superintendent job. Good equipment, good charac- 
ter, references.—Box OO, The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press ,P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
= a Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 
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Check Irrigation System 
Now, Specialist Says 


Winter is the time to check irrigation 
ditches and other facilities, looking 
closely for any losses from leaks, seep- 
age or bank breakage, James Middleton, 
Arizona Extension irrigation specialist, 
says. 

If a bigger head of water is needed, 
consider connecting two wells with a 
level ditch or concrete pipeline. This 
makes the irrigating schedule a little 
more flexible. Clean silt, weeds, and 
brush out of dirt ditches, says Middle- 
ton, and be sure ditchbanks are in good 
condition. Many of these may need more 
reinforcement. 

Where there is seepage along dirt 
ditches, a permanent lining is advisable. 
Lined ditches should be checked closely 
for cracks and holes. Air holes behind 
the lining can be repaired by puddling 
some dirt in the openings to keep the 
lining from floating out or settling. 

As to the fields themselves, look for 
trouble spots, such as tail water or un- 
level areas. These waste money and la- 
bor. They cut down yields in many 
instances, and it may be well to level 
the field or put the water on in a differ- 
ent way. 


Feed Control Leader Dies 


Dr. G. S. Fraps, former Texas state 
chemist who was a leader in the devel- 
opment of feed and fertilizer control 
regulations, died at Bryan Nov. 28. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, a daughter, a 
son and three grandchildren. 
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All Varieties- 
* Plains * Delta Pine 15 
®* DPL Fox * Empire 
® Coker 100 -W 
* Stoneville 2-B 


Carload Lots 
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Export Co., Inc. 


P. O. Box 1946-G 
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@ Use of Liquid Metal 
As Fuel Forecast 


LIQUID METAL as fuel is believed to 
be technically feasible in the near future 
and gives promise of being economically 
attractive, a group of 14 industrial and 
three other organizations reported to the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, 
N.Y., of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The group, organized and administered 
by The Babcock & Wilcox Co., based its 
study on the liquid metal fuel reactor 
concept pioneered by Brookhaven scient- 
ists and engineers. The group estimated 
that a full scale plant with an electrical 
capacity of 226,000 KW could be built 
and operated for a cost of 7.1 mills per 
KWH. This cost is lower than those for 
large conventional fuel plants in areas 
of the U.S. where fuel costs are high. If 
four reactors were built at the same lo- 
cation for a total electrical capacity of 
905,000 KW this cost would be lowered 
to 6.5 mills, since initial and operating 
costs do not go up in direct proportion 
to added capacity. 

The group was organized late last year 
to explore the economic and technical 
feasibility of the Liquid Metal Fuel Re- 
actor (LMFR) system developed at 
Brookhaven. The group was to survey 
and evaluate the work already done by 
Brookhaven and to recommend a future 
program of research. Babcock & Wilcox 
provided over-all administration and su- 
pervision of the fifty scientists and 
engineers engaged in the study. About 
20 of these were B&W employees. 

Organizations providing either full- 
time or consulting specialists in addition 
to engineers and physicists provided by 
Babcock & Wilcox were: Air Reduction 
Co., American Gas and Electric Co., 
American Smelting and Refining Co., 
The Bailey Meter Co., Bechtel Corp., 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co., The 
Detroit Edison Co., Dow Chemical Co., 
The Ethyl Corp., The International 
Nickel Co., Inc., Merck & Co., Inc., 
National Carbon Co., The AEC’s Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and Vanadium Corp. of Amer- 
ica. American Gas and Electric and 
Bechtel participated as representatives 
of the Nuclear Power Group and the 
Detroit Edison Co. participated as a 
representative of the Atomic Power De- 
velopments Associates. 

The LMFR system is capable of gen- 
erating electric power, producing new 
fuel for itself, and delivering by-products 
to waste tanks, all in continuous process- 
es. 


Allotments for Long-Staple 


Cotton Are Announced 


USDA has announced state acreage 
allotments for the 1956 crop of extra 
long staple cotton. Varieties of cotton 
included under the term “extra long 
staple” are American-Egyptian, Sea Is- 
land, and Sealand cotton, and all other 
varieties of the Barbadense species and 
any hybrid thereof and any other cotton 
in which one or more of these varieties 
predominate. 


The state allotments, which are a 
breakdown of the national allotment of 
45,305 acres announced Oct. 14, are as 
follows: Arizona, 18,433 acres; Cali- 
fornia, 291; Florida, 559; Georgia, 120; 
New Mexico, 8,424; Texas, 15,770; and 
Puerto Rico, 1,708 acres. 
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Textile Industry Helped 
By RCA Metal Detector 


RCA has developed an electronic met- 
al detector—so sensitive that it will 
spot metallic specks smaller than a type- 
written dot—for continuous inspection of 
textile fabrics in production, J. F. 
O’Brien, manager, theater and industrial 
marketing department, has announced. 

“The new metal detector,” O’Brien 
said, “promises the textile industry im- 
portant savings in materials and equip- 
ment, plus greater efficiency in opera- 
tions.” 

The unit is scheduled for commercial 
availability for the industry early next 
year. 








Exports of Oilseed Meals 


Increase, Imports Down 


Exports of oilseed meals from the 
U.S. during the 1954-55 season (October- 
September) were much larger than in 
the previous season, while this nation’s 
imports of the protein concentrate feeds 
were sharply decreased. USDA reports 
the following imports and exports for 
the last two marketing years: 





Oilseed cakes Imports Exports 
and meals 1953-54 1954-55 1953-54 1954-55 
Short tons 

Soybean 15,606 0 66,517 273,572 

Cottonseed 69,822 32,336 66,127 167,565 

Linseed 617 0 34,212 76,240 

Peanut 692 0 1,396 1,640 

Copra 79,788 62,834 - - 

Other 25,098 5,674 96 0 
Total 191,623 100,844 168,348 519,017 
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LINT CLEANER 


GINNERS—Here is the new, husky, single 
unit lint cleaning machine designed to 
give top cleaning performance on 4/80, 
4/90, 5/70 and 5/80 gins. It will raise cotton 
a full grade or more. With the Moss Con- 
stellation you can please more customers 
and make more profits. The CONSTELLA- 
TION will be announced soon. Write for 


MOSS-GORDIN 


LINT CLEANER CO. 


3116 Main Street 1132 S. Third Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Dallas, Texas 
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Third Street & Ave. O 
Lubbock, Texas 









@ Supima Cottons Now 
In Leading Stores 


SUPIMA, American extra-long stanle 
cotton, is making its national debut at 
leading stores early this month in a 
group of sheer cocktail and evening 
dresses by designer Adele Simpson. 

The dresses feature the first Supima 
fabric, “Breeze”, a chiffon designed by 
Hope Skillman, a leading cotton convert- 
er. Miss Skillman has produced one of 
the sheerest cotton chiffons ever to ap- 
pear on the fashion scene. The fabric 












THE FINES 
MONEY CAN BUY 


High yield of 15/16 to 1-inch 
staple, high acre-yield, high 
gin-turnout—three of many 
reasons why WATSON'S 
COTTON is the fast-setling 
seed in the Southwest. State- 
registered and Ceresan-treat- 
ed. Are YOU stocking this 


, best-seller? 
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[eat Varieties 
0 choose from 


\ WATSON COTTON 


e WATSON’'S NEW ROWDEN 
e WATSON'’'S STONEVILLE 62 
e WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «© Dallas County + TEXAS 





demonstrates the potentials of Supima 
cotton, grown by approximately 5,000 
farmers in Arizona, West Texas, and 
New Mexico. 

Southwestern growers believe Supima 
will challenge foreign varieties for the 
cotton supremacy of the world. They re- 
port the cotton is distinguished by its 
unusual strength, luster, fineness, 
smoothness, and uniformity of staple 
length. 

Supima chiffon dresses are being in- 
troduced by Miss Simpson this month in 
her cruise collections, according to Mary 
Alice Stewart, manager of the New York 
office, Supima Association. 

Making its first public appearance re- 
cently in Hope Skillman’s cruise cottons 
fashion show at the Ambassador in New 
York, Supima was hailed as the world’s 
finest cotton. The Supima costumes, 
along with other fashions in the show, 
were presented to the city of Dallas for 
the Carrie Neiman Foundation of Cos- 
tume Design. They were accepted on be- 
half of the foundation by Stanley Mar- 
cus, president of Neiman-Marcus. 

Supima fabrics designed by Herbert 
Meyer will make their appearance in 
summer lines, according to the Associa- 
tion’s New York office. Julius Katz of 
Chantilly Textile Corp., another out- 
standing name in textile design, also will 
introduce Supima constructions in sum- 
mer lines. A number of other fabric de- 
signers are working now towards the in- 
troduction of Supima cotton in subse- 
quent seasons. 

The Supima Association reports that 
plans are being made for the introduc- 
tion of the cotton in men’s dress shirts, 
sport shirts, raincoats, knit outerwear 
and underwear, pajamas, and children’s 
clothes. Groundwork and preparations 
for these launchings must be made a 
year or more in advance of actual ap- 
pearance on the market because of time 
required for manufacture of fabrics and 
finished apparel. 


Cotton Ginned to Nov. 14 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
growth of 1955 prior to Nov. 14, 1955, and com- 
parative statistics to the corresponding date in 
1954 and 1953, as reported by the Bureau of 
Census, follow: 





Ginning (Running bales 
linters not included) 


State *1955 1954 1953 
United States **11,424,084 **11,284,613 **12,516,885 
Alabama 998,982 731,939 952,622 
Arizona 297,539 513,865 568,936 
Arkansas 1,412,350 1,206,236 1,287,475 
California 693,265 955,051 894,800 
Florida 14,663 16,120 13,662 
Georgia 663,007 606,498 729,437 
Illinois 1,052 2,071 1,558 
Kentucky 5,367 7,383 5,864 
Louisiana 524,485 538,888 684,830 
Mississippi 1,808,877 1,464,870 1,921,112 
Missouri 356,026 409,843 414,075 
N. Mexico 157,285 222,643 209,557 
N. Carolina 309,936 354,555 439,343 
Oklahoma 341,093 259,565 313,680 
S. Carolina 535,760 497,812 674,239 
Tennessee 472,157 501,738 603,590 
Texas 2,823,619 2,986,701 2,788,460 
Virginia 8,621 8,835 14,545 





“*¥ The 1955 figures include estimates made for 
eotton gins for which reports were not obtained 
in time for use in preparation of this report. 

** Includes 313,958 bales of the crop of 1955 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 which were counted in the 
supply for the season of 1954-55, compared with 
388,229 and 345,860 bales of the crops of 1954 and 
1953. 

The statistics in the report include 15,099 bales 
of American-Egyptian for 1955, 19,728 for 1954, 
and 26,082 for 1953. 

The statistics for 1955 in this report are subject 
to revision when checked against the individual 
returns of the ginners being transmitted by mail. 
The revised total of cotton ginned this season 
prior to Nov. 1 is 9,571,057 bales. 

Cotton consumed during October, 1955, amounted 
to 737,056 bales. Cotton on hand in consuming 
establishments on Oct. 29, 1955, was 1,362,267 
bales and in public storage and at compresses 
14,543,307 bales. The number of active consuming 
cotten spindles for the month was 19,302,000. The 
total imports for September, 1955, were 23,730 
bales and the exports of domestic cotton, excluding 
linters, were 116,409 bales. 


Council Representative 


LeRoy Jackson, Wadesboro, N.C., is a 
new field representative for the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. He is a former 
North Carolina county agent and his 
wife is a former home agent. 





Industry Leaders Aid Maid Contest 


REPRESENTATIVES of the oil mill and ginning industries are shown here with 
the South Plains Maid of Cotton, selected from among 26 entries at the contest in 
Lubbock attended by 2,500 persons. Left to right are Roy Forkner, Canyon ginner 
and member of the finance committee for the contest; Raymond King, Lubbock 
Cotton Oil Co., contest chairman; Plains Maid of Cotton Revis Jordon; George 
Brassell, Western Cottonoil Co., finance committee chairman; and Dixon White, 
Lubbock Cotton Oil Co., member of finance committee. Roy B. Davis, Plains Co- 
operative Oil Mill, chairman of the judges committee, was unable to be present 


when the picture was made. 
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Renner No. 2 Sesame Seed 
Is Ready for Certification 


A new and improved strain of sesame, 
Renner No. 2, has been accepted by the 
Texas Department of Agriculture for 
certification and will be released by 
Texas Research Foundation, Renner, to 
qualified growers of certified seed for 
1956 plantings. 

Dr. Earl H. Collister, chairman of the 
Foundation’s field crops department, said 
that there is enough certified “founda- 
tion” seed available at Renner to plant 
approximately 4,000 acres. 

Renner No. 2 Sesame produced up to 
1,500 pounds of seed per acre this year 
in Northeast Texas where the fertility 
level and moisture conditions were favor- 
able, Doctor Collister reported. The new 
variety produced 400 pounds to the acre 
under very drouthy and unfavorable con- 
ditions in the Dallas area. 

Doctor Collister said that in yield 
tests Renner No. 2 Sesame has produced 
better and otherwise been superior to 
other varieties. It matures two weeks 
earlier, is a more vigorous grower, and 
more drouth tolerant than Renner No. 1, 
which was introduced as a new oilseed 
crop in 1953. 

The distinguishing characteristics of 
Renner No. 2 Sesame are: essentially 
single stalked, 3 to 6 feet in height, ex- 
tensive root system, large eight-barreled 
seed pods, the large seed containing 
about 51 percent oil and 26 percent pro- 
tein. Its seed are mild in flavor and this 
improved taste factor will give it an im- 


portant niche almost immediately among 
bakers and candy manufacturers, Doctor 
Collister said. 

In harvesting, it must be cut and 
shocked after the leaves have started to 
defoliate naturally. After drying for 
about 14 days, it is combined from the 
shocks. Basically this new variety is a 
semi-shattering type. 


W. H. McKenzie, Pioneer 


Georgia Crusher, Dies 


W. H. McKenzie, Montezuma, Ga., 
died Nov. 17. A pioneer in the state’s 
crushing industry, he was fourth presi- 
dent ot Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, in 1908-09; and president 
and manager of Montezuma Manufactur- 
ing Co., an oil mill, until it was sold 
about 30 years ago. He was a cousin of 
E. G. McKenzie, Macon, president of 
Central Cotton Oil Co. 

Other survivors include a son, W. H. 
McKenzie, Jr., Montezuma; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. C. J. Mathews, Atlanta, and 
Mrs. George Walker, Lynchburg, Va.; 
five grandchildren and 10 great-grand- 
children. 


Meetings Held at Mill 


Midwest Cooperative Oil Mill, Hamlin, 
Texas, has made its directors’ room avail- 
able for use by community service clubs 
and other local organizations. The facili- 
ties, which are furnished without charge, 
are used frequently by different groups. 





New Installation at Mississippi Mill 


E. V. JONES, superintendent, Amory Cotton Oil Mill, Amory, Miss., is shown with 
the new mechanical press installation at the mill. Inciuded in the installation are 
two of the latest type 100-horsepower mechanical screw presses with double ex- 
tension cages and a new five-high, 85-inch diameter stack cooker. The cooker is 
mounted directly over the two mechanical screw presses so that the cooked meats 
are fed directly to the presses—making a compact, easily operated unit. 

Sims, manager of the mill, states that since the new equipment was put 
into operation early in September the mill consistently has been shipping highest 
quality products—with meal containing considerably less than three percent resi- 
dual oil. The installation was built by French Oil Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, Ohio, 
and replaces the hydraulic pressroom formerly in use at the Amory mill. 
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Do You Have 
the Current 


INTERNATIONAL 
GREEN BOOK? 


(A directory of cottonseed and 
other vegetable oil products) 


The 
now available 


new 1955-56 Edition is 
. containing 
complete and detailed informa- 
tion about the entire oilseed 
both do- 


processing industry, 


mestic and foreign. 


$10 


Delivered 


Do You Have 
the Current 


words and phrases _ is 


terms. 


$10 


Delivered 


The Cotton Gin 


3112 Commerce St. 
DALLAS 26, TEXAS 





YOPP’S CODE? 


(12th Edition, Printed 1951) 


and Oil Mill Press 

















This book of telegraphic code 
used 
throughout the oilseed products 
and related industries. The 12th 
Edition is completely up to date, 
and includes many new trading 
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L— 2 Lo a Deed 
e Dec. 15-16—Cotton Production Con- 
ference sponsored by National Cotton 
Council. Hotel Peabody, Memphis. For 
information, write National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 
1956 

e Jan. 16-18—Southern Weed Confer- 
ence. Hotel Jung, New Orleans. Dr. E. G. 
Rodgers, Florida Experiment Station, 
Gainesville, secretary-treasurer. 


e Jan. 19-21 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association Directors and Allied Indus- 
tries Meeting. Corpus Christi, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, execu- 
tive vice-president. 


e Jan. 30-31—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Biloxi, Miss. For in- 
formation, write National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


e Feb. 5-7—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association, Texas Federation of Cooper- 
atives and Houston Bank for Coopera- 
tives joint annual convention, Austin, 
Texas. For information, write Bruno E. 
Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, Austin, 
executive secretary. 

















e Feb. 14-15—Southeastern Gin Suppli- 
ers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 








~~ — 

24 HOURS A DAY 
Our service trucks, fully equipped, and manned by FACTORY-TRAINED 
EXPERTS are ready to give you superior filing, saw installation and rib 
work. For fast, efficient service call us today! 
“Largest exclusive manufacturer of gin saws in America” 


Sponsored by Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, Carolinas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association and Georgia Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. For exhibit infor- 
mation, write Tom Murray, Room 714, 
Henry Grady Building, 26 Cain Street, 
NW, Atlanta, or Clifford H. Hardy, P. O. 
Box 512, Bennettsville, S.C. Concurrent 
with annual conventions of Alabama- 
Florida, Carolinas and Georgia ginners’ 
associations. 


e Feb. 14-15—Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association convention. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta. For information, 
write Tom Murray, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Room 714, Henry Grady Building, 
26 Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. Concurrent 
with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 14-15—Carolinas Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. For information, write 
Clifford H. Hardy, 400 Broad Street, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 
treasurer. Concurrent with Southeastern 
Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 14-15—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. For information, write 
Tom Murray, executive vice-president, 
Room 714, Henry Grady Building, 26 
Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. Concurrent 
with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. 


e March 6-7—Fifth Annual Western Cot- 
ton Production Conference. Fresno Haci- 
enda, Fresno, Calif. For information, 








COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 


500 South Haskell 


DALLAS (23), TEXAS 


TAylor 0389 








FOR METERING 5,000 cfh or a MILLION 


ec /ur-abilify 





PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Packed into every Roots-Connersville Posi- 
tive Displacement Gas Meter are important 
values which mean “plur-ability.” Summed 
up, they give you accuracy unmatched by 
any other type—that endures over many 
years of use. Maintenance is practically un- 
known, with no vanes, valves, or small parts. 
Compactness saves space and foundation 
cost. Capacities, pressures and overload abil- 
ity fit your most exacting needs. Wherever 
you need to measure gas from 5,000 cfh to a 
million, you can trust the staying qualities 
of R-C Positive Displacement Meters. Ask for 
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¥ 
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details in Bulletin M-152. 
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write National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


e March 9-10—Oklahoma Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. 
Fleming, Jr., 1004 Cravens Building, 
Oklahoma City, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 12-13—Cottonseed Processing 
Research Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by Valley Oilseed Processors’ Asso- 
ciation and USDA. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, Associ- 
ation secretary. 


e March 12-14—Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information, write W. Kemper 
Bruton, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri, Louisiana-Mississip- 
pi and Tennessee ginners’ associations 
sponsor the exhibit and will hold their 
annual convention concurrently with it. 


e March 12-i4—Arkansas- Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 
Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. Concurrent with Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 12-14 — Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Memphis. Gordon W. Marks, 
P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., secretary. 
Concurrent with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 


e March 12-14—Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual _ convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. Concurrent with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 18-21—National Peanut Coun- 
cil annual convention. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. For information, write National 
Peanut Council, DuPont Circle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


e March 27 — National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Dallas, Tex- 
as. Clifford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., 
executive secretary. Will be held in con- 
juncti... with Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. 


e March 26-27-28—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
State Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, exec- 
utive vice-president. For exhibit space, 
write R. Haughton, president, Gin Ma- 
chinery & Supply Association, Inc., 3116 
so-so Street (P. O. Box 7985), 
allas. 


e April 9-10—Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association annual meeting. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 


e April 12-13—National Cotton Com- 
press and Cotton Warehouse Association 
annual convention. Galvez Hotel, Galves- 
ton, Texas. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., executive vice- 
president. 


e April 22-25—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

e May 21-22—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association convention. Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas. John F. Moloney, 
19 S. Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e June 3-6—National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. H 
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Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, 612 Lawyers Building, Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer, North Carolina as- 
sociation; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 
Palmetto Building, Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer, South Carolina association. 


e June 6-8—Tristates Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Biloxi, Miss. For information, write Roy 
Castillow, 20 Lenon Drive, Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 10-12—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. Jack Whetstone, 
624 Wilson Building, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 16-19—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. J. E. 
Moses, 318 Grand Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, 
secretary of Georgia Association; C. M. 
Scales, 322 Professional Bldg., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida Association. 


e June 20-22 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Gordon 
W. Marks, P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, 
Miss., secretary. 


e Sept. 23-26—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


Soybean Cyst Nematode 
Objective of Search 


A search now is under way for a soy- 
bean cyst nematode which appeared in 
North Carolina last year but has been 
found in no other state in the U.S., ac- 
cording to USDA. 

When present in large numbers, the 
nematode causes dwarfing and yellowing 
of soybean plants. Previously known 
only in Japan and Manchuria, this soil- 
inhabiting nematode has been found on 
on 700 acres in New Hanover County, 


Very little is known about the new in- 
vader’s origin. Soil fumigation and crop 
rotation are measures usually employed 
against noxious plant nematode pests. 
In this group of nematodes, the female’s 
body forms a capsule-like cyst in which, 
in some species, her eggs can survive 
for years. There is great hope for ulti- 
mate success in the breeding of nema- 
tode-resistant plants. Principal host of 
the new-found nematode is soybeans, but 
just which varieties of soybean it prefers 
has not been determined. 


Tobian Heads Committee 
Building New Temple 


Louis Tobian, Dallas, who has friends 
throughout the cottonseed products in- 
dustry, was one of the leaders in Temple 
Emanu-Fl honored on Nov. 27 at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Temple’s 
new building. 

Tobian is a past president of the con- 
gregation and chairman of the building 
committee, as well as a leader in other 
civic and religious activities in Dallas. 
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Drainage Helps Farm Hike 
Production Efficiency 


Efficient drainage and other produc- 
tion methods are proving profitable for 
Clear Lake Farm, Mississippi County, 
Arkansas. 

The farm, nine miles southeast of 
Blytheviile, contains 1,800 acres and has 
its own cotton gin. Thirty-one share 
croppers help raise bumper crops on the 
farm, which also maintains a store oper- 
ated by Mrs. W. O. West, wife of the 
assistant farm manager. 

J. S. Dillard of Memphis is owner and 
James White of Blytheville is manager. 

“One of our greatest problems when 
we came here was drainage, but we feel 


that is nearly solved,” White said. A sys- 
tem of lead ditches has been dug to keep 
water from overflowing on crops after 
heavy rainfalls. 

The name, Clear Lake, was given the 
farm years ago because parts of it 
became a lake after spring overflows 
from the Mississippi River. 

White said more than 1,700 acres of 
land are now in cultivation. “We always 
find something to do, whether it be 
planting, harvesting or caring for live- 
stock,” he said. 

The gin is operated by S. M. Perry of 
Blytheville, 80-year-old ginner who has 
been working at Clear Lake for 10 years. 

Three mechanical pickers were used 
in harvesting this season’s crop, and the 
gin has handled more than 800 bales. 




















ing and Extracting System 


cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Taylor Street 






STACY Cotton Drying, Clean- 


If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
gin plant up to date is this modern STACY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas, Texas 


Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_ gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 





Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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New Motors: 


Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 


1108 34th Street 





MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 


Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 





DAYTON BELTS 
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GREATER OIL MILL PROFITS Udy 


TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed Y cians 





@ MECHANICAL SCREW 


PRESSES 
ACE GIN BLOWER 
To prove that the ACE Gin Blower * aaa 
Cleans faster and better e@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
Reduces fire hazards PLANTS 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor @ FLAKING AND 


CRUSHING ROLLS 
We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. ne FRENCH 


OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. ee ee ® fe) 


























Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


Does your gin need to remove more sticks, 
green leaf, grass, motes and pin trash to make 
your sample better? Then you need these 
machines. 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 


4008 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 

















Snowdrift 


No other shortening at any 


Wesson Oil 


America’s choice for salads. . 
Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, 
Chiffon cakes, frying and 
popcorn. 


price is so creamy, so diges- 
tible and so light. 





WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON —CHICAGO 
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® Texas Farmer Likes 


Machine Stripping 


DAVID SAMUELSON, Travis County, 
Texas, is a firm believer in the 7-Step 
Cotton Program and machine harvesting 
of cotton, Texas Extension Service re- 
ports. 

Recently, County Agent Elmo Cook 
asked him, “Would you go back to hand 
picking after using a stripper for four 
years?” His answer was “Never.” 

Here’s his reasoning. During the past 
four years he has machine-harvested 334 
bales of cotton. A labor shortage forced 
him to try a stripper. He has no labor 
problem with machine-harvesting. 

He has used each year penta and kero- 
sene to do the defoliation job. It is ap- 
plied with a four-row sprayer .. . five 
nozzles to the row. Two nozzles are on 
each side and one on top of the row. Last 
year it cost him $2.75 an acre. The de- 
foliant is applied wh ne75 percent or 
more of the bolls are open and stripping 
begins in from 7 to 10 days. 

The grade of machine-harvested cot- 
ton, he allows, depends upon the proper 
adjustment of the machine, the defoli- 
ation job done, staying out of the field 
until the cotton is ready and not strip- 
ping when the cotton contains moisture. 
And of major importance is taking the 
cotton to a good gin. 

Here are his suggestions for making 
machine-harvesting successful. Plant the 
cotton in 40 inch rows; use a variety 
adapted to stripper-harvesting; plant for 
a thick stand .. . 20 to 30 pounds of 
fuzzy seed an acre; early insect control; 
clean cultivation; a good defoliation job; 
wait 7 to 10 days after defoliating before 
stripping; set the machine right and gin 
where there is a drier and proper clean- 
ing equipment. 

By following this program, Samuel- 
son’s cotton has graded as good or better 
than hand-harvested cotton. And after 
four seasons, he sums it up this way, “I 
get my cotton out of the field sooner; 
get the stalks destroyed earlier; give 
the land a longer rest; have less trouble 
with insects and make more money.” 


North Carolina Growers 


Select T. B. Upchurch 


T. B. Upchurch, Jr., Raeford, N.C., has 
been re-elected president of North Caro- 
lina Cotton Growers’ Association and W. 
W. Andrews has been renamed vice-pres- 
ident. 

Other officers for the ensuing year 
include: M. G. Mann, Raleigh, secretary 
and general manager; G. D. Arndt, 
Raleigh, treasurer end assistant general 
manager; and R. H. Broome, Jr., and 
W. F. Ramseur, both of Raleigh, assist- 
ant secretaries. 


CCC Interest Rate Up 


USDA has increased the interest rate 
on loans from private agencies for CCC 
price supports in order to encourage 
private lending. Effective Dec. 1, the 
rate was increased one-fourth of one 
percent. There will be no additional cost 
to farmers for price support loans. 


israel To Get 8,600 Bales 


Israel will get about 8,600 bales of 
cotton through the USDA cotton pur- 
chase authorization which was _ issued 
Nov. 18, amounting to $1,532,000. 
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Ee Margarine on a Scientific 
Expedition to Antarctic 


M@ MARGARINE has _ become 
known in many parts of the 
world — the most recent con- 
quest being the Antartic. 

The table spread made from 
cottonseed oil and other veget- 
able oils has been included as 
an integral part of the diet of 
a vast army of scientists who 
will make a two-year study in 
the earth’s southernmost region 
of the atmospheric blanket 
which wraps the world. 

According to Donald Kent, 
food supply officer of the ex- 
pedition, margarine was includ- 
ed in the high protein diet be- 
cause of its easy spreadability 
in extremely cold weather. Mar- 
garine will play a vital role in 
keeping the men marooned in 
icy waste healthy and alert over 
periods of months. 











Agronomist Named To Head 


New Mexico Substation 


Dr. William S. McGuire has been ap- 
pointed associate agronomist in charge 
of the Southeastern Substation of New 
Mexico Experiment Station. Doctor Mc- 
Guire will report for work at the Artesia 
substation Jan. 1. 

Doctor McGuire received his B.S. de- 
gree from the University of Arkansas, 
his M.S. degree from the University of 
New Zealand under a Fulbright Scholar- 
ship, and his Ph.D. degree in agronomy 
at the State College of Washington. 
Raised on a farm in Arkansas, he has 
had considerable experience in cotton, 
corn, and pasture production. He is the 
author of many journal articles on 
agronomic problems. 

Doctor McGuire is married and has 
one child. 


Cooperative Short Course 
Will Be in Kingsville 


Kingsville, Texas, will be the site for 
the annual four-day short course for 
managers of cooperative associations, to 
be held Feb. 27-March 1. 

The three principal general instructors 
will be J. K. Stern, president, American 
Institute of Cooperation; J. H. Heckman, 
chief membership relations branch, 
Farmer Cooperative Service, USDA; and 
Otis Weaver, chief cotton and oil seeds 
branch, Farmer Cooperative Service, 
USDA. Included in the subjects they will 
discuss are “Public Relations for Cooper- 
atives,” “Membership Relations,” and 
“Analysis of Financial Reports.” 


Arkansas County Has More 
Facilities for Soybeans 


Lee County, Arkansas, now has stor- 
age facilities to handle nearly one mil- 
lion bushels of soybeans, County Agent 
O. N. Stivers estimates. Growers have 
had a good season, with soybeans yield- 
ing 30 to 50 bushels per acre. 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 


CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 

LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Il. 

TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 


* Chicago, IIl. 
YOU * Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 

















141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS ...DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS ... BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. | 


ATLANTA, GA. 





























As manufacturer’s and distributors 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 
complete service in the Southwest. 


Call us for ACTION! 


WELL MACHINERY 


YOU WANT... 


when 


YOU WANT IT & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 
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The New Trouble-Free 
/eig Universal Travelling Telescope 


“The Travelling Telescope that WILL Travel” 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


P. O. Box 673 Hearne, Texas Phone 504 








FI LTE 


HIGHEST 


SUMNE sat 
for 


BETTER 
MILL & OFFICES - COLUMBIA, S.C. 
. ’ STANDARDS 
Call our nearest representative — 
Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La 
Foreign agent: M Neumunz G Son, Inc, 90 West Street, New York 6, N Y 











MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling ©Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 
J Oor-— 


e COTTONSEED 
e SOY BEANS 


e PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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laugh it off 


Two cannibals met in a mental insti- 
tution. One was tearing out pictures of 
men, women and children from a maga- 
zine, stuffing them into his mouth and 
eating them. 

“Tell me,” said the other, “is that de- 
hydrated stuff any good?” 


« a ee 

Rear Rank Rudy was struggling with 
a crossword puzzle. “Hay, fellas,’ he 
appealed, “what’s a sachet?” 

Hayfoot came to the rescue. “That’s 
a bag filled with perfume, Rudy.” 

And his pal Strawfoot yelled: “Yeah 
—I was out with one last night!” 

eee 

“You acted wrongly in disobeying me, 
son. I am punishing you to impress it 
on your mind.” 

“Aren’t you proceeding under a slight 
misapprehension as to the location of the 
mind, mother?” 

o « + 

A tourist was admiring a_ necklace 
made by a Texan. “Beautiful,” she 
gasped. “What’s it made of?” 

“Alligator teeth, Ma’am,” drawled the 
Texan, 

“Oh,” said the traveler. “I imagine 
they have the same value to you that 
pearls have to me.” 

“Not exactly, Ma’am,” said the Texan. 
‘You see, anybody can open an oyster.’ ” 
a * e 

A gentleman was endeavoring, with 
earnestness, to impress an argument 
upon a fellow passenger on a train. The 
unwilling listener appeared rather dull 
of comprehension. Slightly irritated, he 
raised his voice an declaimed, “It’s as 
plain as A B C!” 

“That may be,” quietly replied the 
other, “but I am D E FY!” 

e e 

“These are my grandmother’s ashes.” 

eon so the poor old soul has passed 
on?” 

“No, She’s just too lazy to look for 
an ash tray.” 

eee 

Two movie actors, on location for a 
western picture, were arguing about 
whether the traditional Indian home was 
called a wigwam or a teepee. To settle it, 
they stopped an Indian who had a bit 
part in the film and pointing to the ob- 
ject, asked what it is. “A tent,” replied 
the Indian. 

* * ee 

In a hotel dining room a farmer with 
a healthy appetite ordered roast beef. 
Presently the waitress placed a small 
serving before the farmer, who looked 
at it and said, “Yes, that’s the kind I. 
want. Bring me some of it.” 

e a * 

Experience is valuable because it en- 
ables you to recognize a mistake when 
you make it again. 

eee 

Billy—“I heard a good one: Do you 
know the difference between filet and 
hamburger?” 

Lily—“No, I don’t.” 

Billy—“Good! Waiter, bring us two 
hamburgers.” 

e ce e 

A youngster who lost a baby tooth 
tucked it under his pillow overnight like 
grandma told him to, and happily col- 
lected a dime from the fairies. Then the 
little hustler snatched grandma’s lower 
plate in a sharp play for the jackpot. 
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GULLETT all steel Cleaner and 14-foot center feed Master Extractor Combination for proper preparation 
and correct handling of any and all types of cotton... hand picked, snapped, or machine picked. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U.S. A. 


Factory, Freight and Express: Amite, Louisiana 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 
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HARDWIChE-ETTER company 


TYPE G 


COMPLETE | °F 
DOUBLE DRYING oy 


AND CLEANING 
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Illustration shown with: 


Flat Screen Separator, né ar 
Type I Cleaners, Bur Omen rere 
Machine, Hardwicke- eee ekemee: 
Etter Extractor Feeder 
and Gin. 


We also build other sizes 
and arrangements to fit 
different cotton drying 
requirements. 











Write for special bulletin 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 























The thw MURRAY 1. 70 
Wig Keel po , TR 


While this newer model has been 
designed along the same general 
lines as our former well known 
No. 18 size, it is a much larger 
unit, and has nearly double the 
capacity. Being well insulated, it 
is economical to operate. 


White for Bulletin Mo. 29 


THE MURRAY COMPANY oF TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS * ATLANTA ® MEMPHIS a FRESNO 


























